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The Life of Cardinal Manning. 


a 


FIRST ARTICLE. 

No more tempting subject could well have fallen to a biographer 
than the life of Cardinal Manning. An Anglican ecclesiastic 
and religious leader of the front rank during the eventful period 
of the Tractarian Movement ; a convert second in importance 
only to one in the distinguished group which that movement 
sent into the Catholic Church ; an Archbishop who guided the 
fortunes of English Catholicism for more than a quarter of a 
century, and by his skill and influence contributed so much to 
reclaim for it its rightful place in English life and society ; the 
administrator to whose energy we owe the numerous Elementary, 
Industrial, and Reformatory Schools, in which our children can 
be brought up in their own faith ; the philanthropist who in his 
old age, whether wisely or unwisely, at least in pure compassion 
for the sufferings of the poor, made such a gallant attempt to 
mediate between them and their employers, and to substitute 
methods of conciliation and mutual understanding for methods 
fraught with imminent danger to the peace of society; the 
prelate, too, who did not limit his activity to this country, but 
took a prominent part in the deliberations of the Church 
Universal, and left his mark on the decrees of perhaps the 
greatest of the CEcumenical Councils—the biography of such 
a man could claim to be of unique interest, and, if adequately 
treated, could look for a grateful reception from Catholics and 
Protestants alike. 

Unfortunately the writer to whom this splendid opportunity 
was given has not proved equal to the task. In interest, indeed, 
and even in intense interest, Mr. Purcell’s book is not deficient, 
nor could it have been, seeing the richness of the documents at 
his command. But there are higher considerations than mere 
interest to which a biographer should attend. In using his 
materials, he should be careful to respect privacy, and in inter- 
preting them, he should give a just, and not a mere distorted, 
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portrait of his subject. We have no predisposition to judge 
him otherwise than favourably, but, in all sincerity, we are con- 
strained to judge that in both these particulars he has failed 
lament ably, and has thereby inflicted an unmerited injury on the 
reputation of Cardinal Manning, and on what in the eyes of 
the multitude is inseparable from this, the cause of the Catholic 
faith in this country. 

Mr. Purcell describes himself as having felt anxious, whilst 
setting forth the supernatural side of the late Cardinal’s 
character, not to leave unrecorded the corresponding human side 
which was in him as in other men. This in itself is a sound 
principle of biography, and Mr. Purcell has been able to cite 
the late Father Morris, who, it seems, commended him for 
adopting it: 

I remember at our first consultation, Canon Morris putting the 
following question: “On what principle is the Life of Cardinal Manning 
based? Do you relate the simple facts, without omissions or embellish- 
ments; or do you, by what is [?are] called judicious suppressions, 
produce an idealized picture, instead of the man as he was in truth and 
reality?” On learning the answer, Canon Morris added: “In so 
complicated a life as Manning’s, you have pursued the safest, wisest, 
and, indeed, the only honest course.” ! 


We have often heard Father Morris speak in the same sense, 
but, from intimate knowledge of his views, we can confidently 
assert that it would make him turn in his grave could he know 
the use to which his innocent words have been put. 

It is surely one thing to give a truthful presentation of the 
shades as well as the lights in a man’s character, and quite 
another to lay bare to the public gaze his inmost thoughts and 
most confidential communications. Among living persons, it is 
accounted mischief-making when one person reports to another 
what a third has said to his disadvantage. It is felt that the 
conditions of human life are such as to justify a man in often 
recording for his own private use, or confiding to a trusty friend, 
judgments concerning the character and conduct of his neigh- 
bours, to publish which would be an evil striking at the roots of 
all social intercourse.? And does the evil cease when the speaker 


1 Vol. ii. p. 676. 

® “Quis enim unquam, qui paullum modo bonorum consuetudinem nosset, litteras 
ad se ab amico missas, offensione aliqua interposita, in medium protulit palamque 
recitavit ; quid est aliud tollere e vita vitee societatem quam tollere amicorum colloquia 
absentium? Quam multa joca solent esse in epistolis, quz, prolata si sint, inepta 


videantur, quam multa seria, neque tamen ullo modo divulganda.” (Cicero, Phil. 2.) 
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whose words are reported has ceased to live? Perhaps it may 
when several intervening generations have passed away, but it 
certainly does not cease so long as the memory of the departed 
is still fresh, and strong feelings can still be excited by dis- 
closures of what he said or did in secret. How then can the 
Cardinal’s biographer be excused for publishing so many letters 
and documents which were clearly never intended for the public 
eye, and were so manifestly protected by the eighth command- 
ment ? 

Mr. Purcell, indeed, contends that they were meant for the 
public eye, having been delivered over to him either by the 
Cardinal himself, during his life, or after his death in accord- 
ance with his desires, and with express view to their use in the 
compilation of his Life. How far this supposition can be 
maintained we are not in a position to say. A contributor 
to the Zad/et,) claiming to speak with authority, denies that 
Cardinal Manning left behind him any instructions to his 
executors to deliver over to Mr. Purcell the great bulk of the 
materials of which he has availed himself. Mr. Purcell will 
doubtless reply to a statement which, if true, so seriously 
increases his responsibility for what has happened; but there 
has been no time as yet for his counter-statement to appear, 
and we prefer therefore to rest our criticisms on his own account 
of the Cardinal’s intentions. Even on that supposition, it is 
not, we would urge, presumable that Cardinal Manning could 
have wished all these private documents to be printed. It is 
much more credible that he handed them to his biographer 
merely that he might peruse them for himself, so as to be guided 
by them to a just estimation of the facts, and that he trusted 
to his discretion to withhold all that was unsuitable for 
publication. Such a procedure would have been intelligible and 
according to precedent, whereas it would be difficult to acquit 
the Cardinal of serious blame had he wished to sanction such 
an indiscriminate publication as has actually occurred. Many 
of the documents printed in the work before us are documents 
which he must have felt bound in honour, and even in con- 
science, to keep secret, and his good taste would surely have 
shrunk from making public the records in his diaries of all his 
self-searchings and self-communings. As regards his own life- 
time, we know that he felt the delicacy on this last point which 
we should have expected of him, for on handing over the diary 


1 January 18th. 
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of his Lavington days—one of the few documents which he 
appears to have himself handed over to Mr. Purcell—he said, 
“The eye of no man has seen this little book. It has never 
passed out of my keeping.” Is it likely that he wished it to pass 
under the gaze of all the world so soon as he was gone? 

The other serious offence in this Life of Cardinal Manning 
is its grave misrepresentation of his character. To judge from 
the author’s declarations, in his Preface and elsewhere, he 
imagines that, whilst making a truthful acknowledgment of the 
Cardinal’s defects, he has been able also to claim for him a vast 
preponderance of high moral qualities, and thereby to vindicate 
his title to retain the esteem and veneration with which he has 
hitherto been regarded by so many of his fellow-countrymen. 
Probably Mr. Purcell has already been convinced of his mis- 
calculation by the comments of the press. One writer, and that 
in a very responsible review, comparing Manning and Newman 
as to their respective claims to a “niche in the temple of our 
reverence,” says of Manning, “If, indeed, we can bring ourselves 
to assign to one any niche in what ought to be the home of the 
few and the elect.” This is but one illustration out of many 
which might be cited to show that the general feeling produced 
by this book has been and will be distinctly and seriously 
adverse to the Cardinal’s good name and reputation. And 
many are asking whether, in spite of his protestations to the 
contrary, the author has not undertaken his work in the spirit 
of hostility, and whether when he finishes by applying to 
Manning and to modern English Catholicism the couplet 
which the ancient Church used of St. Thomas 4 Becket—Fe/ix 
locus, felix ecclesia, ubi Thome vivit memoria—he means us to 
take his statement as otherwise than ironical. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We believe it will come upon Mr. Purcell as 
a surprise that such suspicions of his motives should be enter- 
tained. But the fact that they have been, and will be, should 
convince him of the inconsiderateness of his action. 

Of course it will be said by those hostile to the late Cardinal 
that, whatever may be thought of this inexplicable use of private 
documents, the author has at all events set before us true facts, 
and that if these true facts tend to divest the Cardinal of his 
good name, this can only be because he had no real right to 
bear it. We are talking, however, of the impression which the 
book is calculated to produce on the average reader. A reader 
endowed with a sound and cultivated critical faculty under- 
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stands very well that the propriety of a man’s conduct cannot 
be correctly estimated from a record confined to the mere 
external aspects of the events in which he took part, and such 
a reader also understands that the true force and significance of 
the language of private letters may be seriously misconceived 
unless one is able to supplement that language by an intimate 
knowledge of the experiences, beliefs, and presuppositions which 
it implies as pre-existing in the minds of the writer and the 
recipient. Just on this account it is held to be objectionable 
to publish confidential letters; not necessarily, that is to say, 
because such letters may contain what the writers should be 
ashamed to own, but because what has been readily understood 
by the recipients will probably be misunderstood by outsiders, 
and because harm will come from the misunderstanding. It is 
also for this same reason that whenever, as in a biography, it 
becomes legitimate to publish documents not originally intended 
for the public eye, a duty falls on the writer who publishes 
them to make himself the interpreter of their true meaning, by 
supplying the further information without which a reader would 
be apt to fall into misconception. And here we touch on a 
fundamental defect in the Lzfe of Cardinal Manning. The 
author has in words positively disclaimed this essential function 


of a biographer. 


I am not the judge [he says], but simply the chronicler of events. 
The events recorded in his life as Anglican and as Catholic speak for 
themselves, and afford ample materials for the reader, without any 
promptings of mine, to form his own judgment. I have suppressed 
no facts material for the elucidation of truth or the manifestation of 
character ; withdrawn no documents or letters, lest, in bearing witness 
to facts or events of his life, such letters might give offence to the timid 
or the weak, or to them that shun publicity as bats shun the light of 
day ; or, still worse, practised what is called a “system of judicious 
suppression,” out of a vain or unworthy desire of creating unduly or 
untruly a more favourable impression upon the general reader than was 
warranted by the facts. 


No one would have wished him to “suppress” facts material 
for the elucidation of truth, except such as were of their own 
nature private and therefore not admissible as evidence in the 
court of public opinion, which after all is not the divinely 
constituted judge of all the earth. But unfortunately he has, 
not indeed suppressed, but omitted facts of another kind, the 


2 Vol. ii. p. 236. 
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record of which would have been very material for the elucida- 
tion of truth and the manifestation of the Cardinal’s character, 
and the omission of which has distinctly tended to create a less 
favourable impression upon the general reader than the full 
facts warranted. The kind of facts thus omitted are those to 
which we have just been referring, and we may point by way 
of illustration to the omission in the second volume to give the 
reader anything like an adequate account of the principles at 
issue in the disputes between Manning and Errington, between 
Manning and Newman, between Opportunists and Inopportunists 
in the Vatican Council. For want of these, readers naturally 
gather that the disputes on which the writer dwells at such 
disproportionate length were mere petty quarrels, in which one 
or other of the parties was necessarily guilty of great meanness. 
These, however, are points which will need fuller exposition, 
and we must leave them to stand over for a second article. 
For the present, we must occupy ourselves with a still further 
element of defectiveness in Mr. Purcell’s method. 

Although disclaiming the intention to do more than chronicle 
events and let the original documents tell their own tale, he 
seldom places an original document before his readers without 
poisoning the wells of its language by appending some un- 
pleasant and usually uncalled-for suggestion. Let the following 
instances serve as examples. 

In the Preface we find summarized in a short paragraph 
what the writer deems to be the truth about the Cardinal’s 
“ Diaries, Journals, and Autobiographical Notes.” 


From the beginning a conflict or wrestling with self, as his diaries 
bear witness, was going on in his heart and soul—a struggle to square 
God’s will with his own. ‘The human side of his character was 
developed to the fullest : self-will, a despotic temper, and love of power. 
But the supernatural side of his character was still more strongly 
marked and more potent: a vivid belief in the Divine Presence, in the 
voice of God speaking almost audibly, to use Cardinal Manning’s own 
words, to his soul, and in the perpetual guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
In the dark and crucial hour of trial his vivid faith illumined his soul, 
and in spite of human weaknesses or wilfulnesses, he was constrained 
by the grace and guidance of the Holy Ghost to submit absolutely and 
unreservedly to the will of God. It was the triumph in his soul of the 
supernatural over the natural. 


The sentence in this passage which we have italicized colours 
the whole, and the sequel of the Life shows that its insertion 
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was of essential moment to the author’s estimate of the 
Cardinal’s character. Take, for instance, such a passage as the 
following : 


In Manning nature was strong and subtle. Self-will and _ self- 
confidence, self-seeking even, fook the form or came to him under the 
guise, at any rate for a time, of willing and seeking the things that God 
willed. In the recesses of his own mind, not out of pride of will, but 
from unconscious self-deception, he believed that he singly and solely 
knew best how to extend the work and will of God on earth; knew 
what tended most to promote the designs of Providence in the govern- 
ment of the Church and the world.! 


If by such language the biographer means merely that 
Manning was always very tenacious of his own judgment as to 
what was right or prudent, but that, although his judgments 
were sometimes mistaken, he did his best to discover and to 
follow the will of God, and that he had always a strong sense 
of an overruling Providence, bestowed especially on those called 
to rule the Church, such an estimate might be allowed to pass. 
But the average reader will take the words quoted to mean that 
he was a man full of schemes of self-will and self-exaltation, 
which by a process of self-delusion he usually contrived to 
represent to himself, in the spirit of a religious visionary, as 
manifestations of the Divine will; from which, however, ona 
few critical occasions, such as his conversion to the Catholic 
Church, he was happily rescued by “rude awakenings.” And 
unfortunately the average reader will be confirmed in this view 
by Mr. Purcell’s dealing with many passages of the Cardinal’s 
career. 

Manning, in his younger days, was for a while in the 
Colonial Office, but afterwards threw up his clerkship there in 
order to enter the Anglican ministry. This was in February, 
1832. Fifty years later (1881), in an autobiographical note, he 
wrote down that he had taken this step because he had been 
gradually brought to feel himself called by God to devote himself 
to the service of souls, but that he had found it somewhat of a 
sacrifice to abandon the hopes he had been forming of a political 
career. 


I do not think that any one could have a stronger desire for public 
life than I had when I was in the Colonial Office. I shall never forget 
the last time I went to the House of Commons at that date, anda 


1 Vol. i. p. 459. 
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meeting with one of the door-keepers who knew me well. I acknow- 
iedge at once to an ambition for public and political life—and I had 
read for it; so that it was not a mere ambition, but a desire to serve 
the public life of England. Nothing but a governing dictate of con- 
science which told me that I ought to give up all the world to save my 
own soul and to labour for the souls of others, could have made me 
renounce public life.1 


In another autobiographical note, written about the same 
time, he mentions some further details. 


At this time I came to know Henry Blunt of Chelsea, and found 
him not -only earnest but highly intelligent. He had been, I think, 
twelfth or fourteenth wrangler. All this made a new thought spring up 
in me—not to be a clergyman in the sense of my old destiny [his 
parents had some years before recommended the Church to him as a 
career, and he had refused], but to give up the world and to live for 
God and for souls. This grew on me daily. I had been long praying 
much, and going habitually to churches. It was a turning-point in my 
life. I wrote and asked Henry Blunt to come to me at the Colonial 
Office. He did so, and after a long weighing of the case, I resolved to 
resign, and to give myself up to the service of God and of souls. My 
doubt was whether God called me; and I had a great fear of going 
uncalled. It was as purely a call from God as all that He has given 
me since. It was a call ad veritatem et ad seipsum. As such I tested, 
and followed it,? 


A still further detail is furnished in a letter of December 14, 
1832, written to Manning by Mr. Edward Twistleton. This 
letter assures him that in taking the step he has “chosen the 
better part” and will not regret it, and he adds, “I trust that 
many years hence you will look back with pleasure to the day 
when we walked together on Waterloo Bridge, the day, I 
believe, when you finally determined to enter the Church.” 

There is also a letter written by Manning to his brother 
(February 1, 1832), which Mr. Purcell quotes, and which speaks 
in the same sense. 

All this hangs together and is very intelligible in a young 
man drawn by God to Himself in the morning of his years. 
It seems also to strike just such a key-note as we might hope 
to find dominating Manning’s ministerial career from end to end. 

But then comes forward Mr. Purcell with his unpleasant 
suggestion. Fastening on an expression in the above cited 
autobiographical note, he writes : 


1 Vol. ii. p. 685. 2 Vol. i. p. 93. 3 Ibid. p. 92. 
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These are very solemn words—a statement capable of the highest 
spiritual signification—“ Purely a call from God: a call to Truth and 
to Himself.” At first sight, at all events, such a statement seems 
strange and startling. Most men, it would seem, familiar with the 
events of Manning’s life in 1831-2, and who had _ read his confidential 
letters to John Anderdon [his brother-in-law], would naturally come to 
the conclusion that he took Orders, not of his own choice and will, but 
under force of adverse circumstances. In his numerous letters to his 
brother-in-law there is no allusion, not a hint even, that in giving up 
his passion for politics he was acting simply from spiritual motives, far 
Jess in obedience to a Divine call.? 


The counter-suggestion made is that a disappointment in 
love attributable to a rejection by the lady’s father in view of 
his insufficient prospects at the Colonial Office aroused his 
ambitious heart to the necessity of seeking a more promising 
career elsewhere, and that if it was “a wrench to give up his 
political aspirations,” it was a wrench he underwent merely 
because “there was no help for it, for he knew that they had 
no material bottom.” And that if “to become a clergyman 
was a sacrifice,” it was “a sacrifice not of his own choice, but 
imposed upon him by the necessity of things.’” 

This is just one of those comments on the part of the author 
which have gained for him from his numerous reviewers so 
many commendations for his conscientious frankness. It will be 
worth while therefore to inquire into its value and justice. 

On what evidence he relies for the supposed connection 
between the interruption of Manning’s love affair and_ his 
transition to the clerical state, we cannot say, as he does not 
indicate it. But for the suggestion that the principal motive 
of the change was the purely secular motive of bettering his 
prospects, Mr. Purcell appeals to the tenour of his letters to his 
brother-in-law. If he means the few letters to his brother-in-law, 
written nearly a year before the crisis came, they have no 
important bearing on the subject; if he has others in mind, 
why does he not transcribe them? He can find room in the 
two volumes for many weary letters, the contents of which 
would have been much better condensed; could he find no 
room for letters on the faith of which he ventures to set aside 
the Cardinal’s own distinct, detailed, and emphatic reminiscence? 

The omission of these important letters will seem the more 
remarkable to any one who turns to another Life of Cardinal 


2 Vol. i. p. 92. 2 Tbid. p. 94. 
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Manning, by Dr. J. R. Gasquet, his nephew by marriage, which 
has just appeared. Dr. Gasquet tells us that Manning did both 
speak and write to his brother-in-law during the very time 
when Mr. Purcell finds his reticence so significant. 


He first opened his mind on the subject of entering the Christian 
ministry to his brother-in-law, Mr. Anderdon, in the summer of 1831 
[that is, after the date of the few letters to John Anderdon in 1831, 
which Mr. Purcell does quote], when they were turning over a sermon 
of Wesley’s in a book-shop, where they had taken shelter from a 
storm of rain. On September 26th of the same year, he wrote to 
Mr. Anderdon a long letter which shows how deeply he was stirred 
by the thought of this vocation. He was filled with fear lest he should 
prove unworthy, and also, lest he might be the victim of self-deception, 
“and thus be taken in a double toil.” How greatly he was moved 
may be judged from the conclusion of this letter: “ Make it your duty 
to keep me straight as far as man may minister to man. Impress on 
me the Convictions I already entertain. Study to confirm my views. 
Speak openly your judgment.” His conception of a clerical vocation 
was evidently far above the ordinary ideal of the Establishment at the 
time. To him, it implied a life of renunciation and perfection, since 
he wrote to ask his friend if the words of our Lord, “Go and sell all 
that thou hast . . . and come follow Me,” were not of binding force 
to him. It will be readily understood that Mr. Anderdon encouraged 
his resolve to devote himself, as a clergyman, unreservedly to the service 
of God.! 


We presume that the facts mentioned in this paragraph 
—facts which fully confirm the Cardinal’s reminiscences on the 
point in question—were not known to Mr. Purcell. But if so, 
what are we to say of the trustworthiness of his methods of 
inference, which, as they fail here so egregiously, may also fail 
elsewhere in places where it is not as easy to detect the flaw ? 

Let us pass on, however, to another instance in which the 
flaw in the author’s reasoning is very palpable indeed. A 
prominent element in Mr. Purcell’s theory is that, particularly 
during the years 1843—1847, Manning was “living with cager- 
ness in the world,” and “aspiring, if the truth must be told, as 
it is told in his diary, for elevation to the Bench of Bishops.”? 
The facts on which he relies for this statement are these : 

On December 4, 1845, he was offered the Sub-Almoner- 
ship. It was an office which would bring him into near 
relations with the Court and would naturally lead on to. 


1 Cardinal Manning. By J. R. Gasquet, p. 11. Catholic Truth Society. 
2 Vol. i. p. 330. 
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higher promotion. The question, we are told, “seriously 
disturbed his mind,” and Mr. Purcell, on discovering that his 
letters to Robert Wilberforce after December 30, 1845, contain 
no references to Newman’s conversion which took place in the 
previous October, sorrowfully remarks that “it would almost 
seem, at any rate as far as the expression of opinion or feeling 
goes, that the question of the acceptance or refusal of the 
Sub-Almonership to the Queen were [? was] a matter of deeper 
concern to Manning than Newman’s conversion.” It does not 
seem to count for much with Mr. Purcell that the letter to 
Robert Wilberforce of December 30 shows Manning to have 
been disturbed very seriously indeed by the secession of the 
great leader, or that so late as August of the following year he 
confided to Mr. Gladstone how the event had filled him with 
anxieties about the position of his own Church. However, let 
this pass, that we may consider the entries in Manning’s diary 
which are thought to betray this undue craving after ecclesi- 
astical elevation. 

The letter offering the Sub-Almonership was received on 
December 4, 1845. On December 8th we find the following 
entry in the diary : 


As to this appointment, the arguments are : 


for. Against. 

1. That it comes unsought. 1. Not therefore to be accepted. 
Such things are trials as well as 
leadings. 

2. That it is honourable. 2. Being what I am, ought I not 


therefore to decline it— 

(1) As humiliation ; 

(2) As revenge on myself for 
Lincoln’s Inn ;} 

(3) As a testimony. 


3. That it is an opening to use- 3. All I have is pre-engaged. 
fulness. 
4. That it may lead to more. 4. Therefore at least for that 


reason not to be accepted. It is 
a sphere of temptation to which I 
am akin and have been. 


1 Two years earlier, Manning had offered himself as candidate in the competition 
for a Preachership at Lincoln’s Inn. He had done so with reluctance, not taking to 
the idea of thus putting himself forward. But his friends, Mr. Gladstone foremost 
among them, had overruled his scruples. They urged the desirability of his obtaining 
a London pulpit to enable him to make a more effective appeal to public opinion on 
behalf of the Anglican Church’s claim to self-government. His candidature proved 


unsuccessful. 
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5. That it has emolument. 5. But this is dearly bought with 
five sacred days, and anything 
ethically wrong. 


6. That I owe it to my friends. 6. Supposing the reasons good. 
7. That it is due to the Arch- 7. The same. 
bishop. 


Now the negative reasons are: 

1. That I ought not for my own, and for my flock’s sake, to be 
absent on the feasts, especially Passion Week and Easter. 

2. That I ought to keep out of temptations. 

3. That I owe to myself, and to my Master, at least one denial, 
and I have never denied myself. 

4. That Lincoln’s Inn affair makes such a withdrawal right, especially 
in one who is perhaps too aspiring. 

5. That it will be somewhat out of tone with my words and line, or 
might be thought so. 

6. That a willingness to be preferred would perhaps affect un- 
favourably some who are drawn to me because I am as I am. My 
work, if anywhere, is 77 evemo. 

7. That anything which complicated my thoughts and position may 
affect the indifference with which I wish to resolve my mind on the 
great issue. Visions of a future certainly would. 

8. That to keep aloof brings a man more simply and nearly to the 
Head of the Church—to be disposed of directly. 

g. That to leave my altar at the feasts is a bad public example to 
the archdeaconry. 

10. That the contracting new relations—(1) to the office, and (2) to 
the Archbishop—might make me less free to act and speak.! 


The result was that, after weighing these pros and cons, he 
wrote to decline the offer. 

Here is a history which, left to make its own impression on 
a reader’s mind, could hardly fail to raise his esteem for the 
man who, when a straight avenue to high promotion suddenly 
opened out to him—an avenue which most men of his age and 
condition would have entered as a matter of course and with 
self-congratulations on their good fortune—thought only of 
weighing the reasons on either side in the scales of the sanctuary; 
and who, finding them to be against taking the office, resolutely 
refused it. One point is especially touching. We have recounted 
the circumstances under which he offered himself as a candidate 
for the Lincoln’s Inn Preachership. The candidature was quite 
according to custom, and was supported by the counsels of his 
friends. Yet, because it had been a step towards promotion 


2 Vol. i. p. 278. 
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volunteered by himself, he is filled with remorse at having 
taken it, and feels the need of some corresponding act of self- 
mortification to atone for it. 

Now let us hear the comments with which the biographer 
thinks fit to characterize this really beautiful passage of interior 
life. To do him justice, he allows that “these confessions show 
a very sensitive and scrupulous conscience and a God-fearing 
spirit,” but he is apparently much more disedified by the 
unhallowed ambition and self-seeking which needed so fierce 
a struggle to overcome them. He pronounces the self- 
examination (which, by-the-bye, is quite on the lines which 
St. Ignatius recommends in the Spiritual Exercises) to be 
“so minute and prolonged as to be morbid,” calls it “a life- 
and-death struggle between ambition and self-denial,” and 
because there are one or two subsequent references in the 
diary to the same subject, all in a sense confirmatory of the 
previous decision, he expresses a melancholy surprise that 
poor Manning was not “able to rid his heart of disappointment 
and vexation at having refused a preferment which would have 
made him look greater in the eyes of others.” 

What is so remarkable is that a writer venturing to write the 
Life of a man like Manning should be thus hopelessly ignorant 
of the workings of the human heart, of the nature of moral 
goodness and spiritual perfection, of the real character of the 
dispositions which go by the name of ambition and self-seeking. 
Let us seek therefore from another biographer of the late 
Cardinal, one already mentioned, the sort of passage which 
Mr. Purcell should himself have furnished to aid the reader 
in appraising at their true ethical value these acts of self- 
acknowledgment which are so plentiful in the diaries. 


The only requisite to success in life which he might be thought not 
to have was the desire of high honour and position. One who 
impressed those about him as singularly self-sacrificing and devout, 
was unlikely to be prompted by that personal ambition without which 
men can seldom climb to eminence. Many persons who had no 
knowledge of him, and even some who might have known him better, 
have found no difficulty at all in answering the question they have set 
themselves. With a readiness born of hasty judgment and imperfect 
observation of human nature, they easily decided that one only motive 
was enough to explain all Archdeacon Manning’s public life. Ambition, 
they say, led to the distinction of his early life at the University ; 
ambition made him leave the Colonial Office for the Church ; ambition 
was the mainspring of his action as a clergyman and preacher ; ambition, 
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baulked of its reward, was the cause of his leaving the Anglican body 
and becoming a Catholic. 

Any such simple explanation of the life of so complex a being as 
man, stands self-condemned as entirely inadequate; but it may be at 
once admitted that the future Cardinal was ambitious, did well to be 
ambitious, and would not have been the great servant of God and man 
that he was, if he had not been ambitious. The truth is that ambition, 
as the word is now commonly used, is in itself neither a good nor a 
bad quality, but becomes the one or the other according to its motive 
and its plan of action. Every person endowed with great practical 
powers must be conscious of possessing them, and must strive for oppor- 
tunities of exerting them. It could not be otherwise. The man of 
great parts who suffers them to go to waste from timidity or sloth, has 
had his doom pronounced in the Parable of the Unprofitable Servant, 
who buried in the earth the talent entrusted to him. If the conscious- 
ness of great gifts is accompanied by a humble reference of them to the 
Giver ; if the desire to find scope for them is free from unworthy and 
selfish motives, or other base alloy; if the results—honours, influence, 
and the praise of men are valued only as means towards still greater 
service—then, indeed, ambition becomes one of the highest and noblest 
virtues.! 


If he be tried by this test, it will not be so easy to 
manufacture a charge against Manning of ambition, in the evil 
sense of the word, out of the copious materials which Mr. Purcell 
has put before us. When he was at Rome, prosecuting his 
studies at the Accademia, in the year immediately following his 
conversion, the popular talk, recognizing his powers, had already 
destined him to the episcopate. The talk naturally reached his 
ears, and he wrote down in his diary what Mr. Purcell calls, 
“the somewhat singular but candid self-revelation,’ but what 
others might more fitly call, the “very suitable and very edifying 
resolution.” It must be remembered, however, that it was not 
written down with a view to publication, and that to take it as 
such necessarily changes its significance. 


I am conscious of a desire to be in such a position (1) as I had 
in time past, (2) as my present circumstances imply by the acts of 
others, (3) as my friends think me fit for, (4) as I feel my own faculties 
tend to. But God being my helper, I will not seek it by the lifting up 
of a finger or the speaking of a word. If it is ever to be, it shall be 
(1) either by the invitation of superiors, or (2) by the choice of others ; 
and then I desire to remove the final determination from my own will 
to that of others according to the resolution of last year.? 


1 Cardinal Manning. By J. R. Gasquet, p. 21. 
Voll di. p:°17; 
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This, quite in keeping with his conduct in the past so far as 
it is recorded, was to be the guiding principle of his Catholic 
life, and what evidence can Mr. Purcell find that it was not 
kept? It has been frequently said, as though it were a known 
fact, that Manning worked to obtain his own appointment to 
the see of Westminster. It is possible doubtless to put that 
construction on the part he played in the removal of Arch- 
bishop Errington, and the subject is one which from another 
point of view we must touch, at all events briefly, in our next 
article. But the reader’s attention may be profitably called 
to Manning’s answer to Mgr. Talbot, when the latter wrote 
to tell him there was a movement on foot to solicit his 


appointment. 
Bayswater, March 31, 1865. 

My dear Monsignor Talbot,—Canon Morris sent on your letter, 
and I thank you sincerely for your kind thought about me, and your 
fear of giving me pain [at the news that Cardinal Barnabo deprecated 
the idea of his appointment]. It gave me none. 

If I were to say that the subject of it has not been before my mind, 
I should go beyond the truth; for in the last years, both in England 
and abroad, people have, out of kind but inconsiderate talk, introduced 
the subject. But if I say that I have never for a moment believed the 
thing to be probable, reasonable, or imaginable, I should speak the strict 
truth. I have therefore never, as you once said people thought, “aimed 
at it,” or desired it. God knows I have never so much as breathed 
a wish to Him about it. And in all this time I have been as indifferent 
as if nothing were pending. I believe I may say that God knows I 
have lived for work and not names or promotions. If I had refused 
what the Holy Father has hitherto given me, men would have believed 
this without my saying it. But if I had refused it, I doubt if I should 
have done the will of God... . 


These are very solemn words of asseveration. If they were 
not said in truthfulness, it would be hard to think too badly of 
the man who said them. But there is nothing in his conduct 
previously to the appointment which cannot be brought into 
easy accord with what these words declare. Surely, then, we 
may close this part of the subject by concluding that Mr. Purcell 
has been unfair and unjust in bringing against the subject of 
his biography so odious a charge. Or, if it is needful to add 
anything further, we may reflect that the best judges on a point 
like this are those who have lived in intimate familiarity with 
the Cardinal for many years, and they, while not unobservant 


2 Vol. ii, p. 209. 
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of the human side in his.character, are unanimous in protesting 
that they saw in him no signs of an evil ambition. And 
here it may not be inappropriate to refer to the impression 
made on his household when he returned home from the 
Vatican Council in 1870, and again after the settlement of the 
Dock Strike in 1889. The part he had taken in those two 
triumphs might well have justified some feclings of self-elation. 
But the conspicuous absence of the manifestations of such a 
feeling, we are informed by one who lived with him throughout, 
was noticed and admired. 

We propose to devote the remainder of our space to an 
examination into the foundations of another and still more 
serious indictment against the personal character of the Cardinal. 
Mr. Purcell is scandalized to discover that for some five years 
previous to his conversion the Archdeacon had the practice of 
speaking with a double voice. 


What, I grant, is a curious difficulty, almost startling at first, is to 
find Manning speaking concurrently for years with a double voice. One 
voice proclaims in public, in sermons, charges, and tracts, and, in a tone 
still more absolute, to those who sought his advice in confession, Ais 
profound and unwavering belief in the Church of England as the Divine 
Witness to the Truth, appointed by Christ and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. The other voice, as the following confessions and documents 
under his own handwriting bear ample witness, speaks in almost heart- 
broken accents of despair at being no longer able in conscience to 
defend the teaching and position of the Church of England; whilst 
acknowledging at the same time, if not in his confession to 
Laprimaudaye, at any rate in his letters to Robert Wilberforce, the 
drawing he felt towards the infallible teaching of the Church of 
Rome.! 


A more damaging accusation than this, affecting the whole 
period between 1846 and 1851, could hardly have been made, and 
there can be no doubt that it will tend more even than anything 
else in the volume before us to dispose English readers against 
the memory of Cardinal Manning. A double-voiced man is 
especially odious to the English mind. Mr. Purcell has, indeed, 
some sort of extenuation of the imputed offence to offer. “In 
the trying period between 1847—51,” he reminds us, “ Manning’s 
mind was in a state of transition in regard to his religious belief... 
To see things in one light to-day, in another to-morrow, is but 


? Vol. i. p. 463. The italics are ours. They call attention to statements which, 
as will be seen, go essentially beyond the facts. 
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natural in such a transition-state of mind. To make statements 
on grave matters of faith to one person or set of persons in 
contradiction of statements made to others, is only a still 
stronger proof of a sensitive mind, perplexed by doubt, losing 
for the time its balance.” Such an explanation will not go very 
far to remove the alleged scandal. It is true enough that a 
mind journeying out of error to the Catholic Faith passes 
through many stages, and oscillates often from one extreme to 
another ; but this would not justify the concurrent existence of 
an outward voice persistently unwavering in its assurances that 
all was right, and an inner voice as persistently asserting 
that all was wrong. Nor does Mr. Purcell himself appear 
to be much impressed by his own apology, for he tries to 
supplement it by suggestions such as these: that Manning “ was 
by nature unwilling in the extreme to confess his inability to 
answer a question, or solve a difficulty or doubt ;” that whilst 
he was regarded by his Bishop and others as an accepted 
teacher in the Church, and as an experienced guide for penitents, 
“it was not in his nature to forfeit such a position ;” that hence 
“he regarded it as a duty which he owed on the one hand to his 
office in the diocese, on the other to his penitents, to exalt on 
every public occasion the claims and defend the position of the 
Church of England, as a living portion of the Church of Christ ;” 
that “those who came to him to solve their religious doubts and 
difficulties, found in him not a theological teacher, but a spiritual 
director”—and went away with “one other lesson left, as was 
intended, on their hearts and minds . . . that they must needs 
be safe'in remaining in a Church which was believed in with 
such absolute certitude by one so holy and so wise as their 
spiritual director.” Sentences like these abound in the author's 
chapters on the period of this interior conflict. Particularly too 
should be noticed among them passages where he relates how, 
in!the months after Newman’s conversion, that is, in the earlier 
part of 1845, Manning came forward to reassure the wavering. 


He’spoke, as one inspired, of the divine certitude of his faith in the 
Anglican Church. To the afflicted of heart, the troubled in conscience, 
to those tortured by doubt, he presented the Anglican Church, 
“primitive yet purified,” possessed “of purities in doctrine and practice 
wanting in the Western Churches, whither in their impatience men 
had gone, seeking what was not to be found.” . . . “Safe as Manning” 
passed almost into a proverb in that day of panic.? 


1 Vol. i. p. 464. 2 Tbid. p. 321. 
VOL. LXXXVI. 
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A charge so serious should at least rest on very solid 
foundations, but, so far as the contents of the present volumes 
are concerned, we cannot find that it rests on any foundation 
at all. The theory of the “double voice” is in fact a mere 
invention of Mr. Purcell’s: it is the offspring of his untrust- 
worthy methods of inference. 

Mr. Purcell assumes that “the breaking down of Manning’s 
belief in the Church of England took place so early as 1846.” 
If he means, as he clearly does, that by that early date Manning 
had begun to feel doubts, or rather difficulties, in regard to the 
status of his Church, the remark is true. There is an entry in 
his diary for August 6, 1846, in which he says “the Church of 
England seems to me diseased.” 


1. Organically. 2. Functionally. 


(1) Separation from the Church (1) Loss of daily service. 
toto orbe diffusa, and from (2) Loss of discipline. 


Cathedra Petri. (3) Loss of unity. (i.) Devotion ; 
(2) Subjection to civil power (ii.) Ritual. 

without appeal. (4) No education for priesthood. 
(3) Abolition of penance. (5) Unsacerdotal life. (i.) Bishops; 
(4) Extinction of daily sacrifice. (ii.) Priests. 
(5) Loss of minor orders. (6) Church effaced from popular 
(6) Mutilated ritual. conscience. 


(7) Popular unbelief of mysteries. 
Insensibility of invisible 
world.” 


There are also earlier entries in the diary for the same 
year, going back as far as May, manifesting in a similar 
manner difficulties about his own Church and acknowledging 
to a drawing towards Rome. But if Mr. Purcell means, as 
he clearly does mean, that as early as 1846, Manning had 
arrived at a final conviction that the Anglican Church was not a 
portion of the true Church, there is no ground either in his 
diaries or in his correspondence with Robert Wilberforce to 
justify such a statement. There is in fact no evidence of his 
having “broken,” in that sense, with the Church in which he 
had been brought up until the day when he resigned his 
benefice, or when he went with Mr. Gladstone for the last time 
to an Anglican service in the little chapel off Buckingham 
Palace Road. That was in March, 1851. As late as the 
previous January, writing to a friend,’ he still speaks of “con- 


1 Vol. i. p. 487. 2 Jbid. p. 483. 8 Jbid, p. 615. 
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viction” as not yet having come. “Nothing could ever move 
me from the Church of England except the conviction that 
it is no part of the Catholic Church. If this conviction be 
confirmed I see only one path.” 

Had Mr. Purcell himself passed through the process he 
would have understood it better. What has misled him is 
that he has missed the distinction between difficulties and 
doubts. A man may have difficulties about the validity of a 
system for a long time before he passes into doubts, and this 
is how Manning in set terms describes his position in his diary 
for July, 1846: “Yet I have no positive doubts about the 
Church of England. I have difficulties—but the chief thing 
is the drawing to Rome. It satisfies the whole of my intellect. 
... The English Church is an approximation.” Although 
he does not perhaps happen again to use the terms, it is clear 
to any one who can read with discernment that positive doubts 
did not set in for long after. There were many previous stages 
through which his mind had first to pass. When the direct 
reasons came to tell almost irresistibly on the side of Rome, 
indirect reasons on the Anglican side could still retain their 
hold; and when intellectual conviction seemed attained, he 
could still be distrustful of his own powers, fear lest in so 
weighty a matter he might be deceived, and think it right 
to lean excessively on others. Thus on July 5th, 1847, soon 
after his recovery from illness, he writes in his diary: “I have 
just come down from the altar, having offered once more. ... I 
never felt the power of love more: nor so much bound to my 
flock. I believe it to be of the reality of the Catholic Church. 
And yet it will bear no theological argument except a denial 
of visible unity altogether—which is self-evidently false.”! And, 
as late as June 25th, 1850 he writes: “ Logzcally 1 am convinced 
that the One, Holy, Visible, Infallible Church is that which has 
its circuit in all the world, and its centre acctdentally in Rome. 
2. But I mistrust this conclusion : (1) Because, though the form 
may be logical, the premisses may be disputable matter. 
(2) Because I fear to rest on 7ntellectual convictions alone. 

. I scan the reasons of my convictions. And my hope is 
to have your help, and comfort, always to turn to.” 

Such was the inner voice, now what of the outer? Its 
alleged variance from the inner is stated to be discoverable in 


* Vol. 1. pi. 342. 
2 Jbid. p. 558. The italics are in the letter, which is to Robert Wilberforce. 
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his dealing with penitents, in his public action as an ecclesiastic, 
in certain definite statements made to Mr. Gladstone. 

As regards the first, Mr. Purcell has followed a strange 
course. He professes to adduce evidence for the double voice 
as it were under Manning’s “own hand and seal,” and talks of 
numerous letters to penitents as available for the purpose. Yet 
he only gives the text of two such letters, and these on being 
examined fail altogether to support his contention. One is 
dated May 6, 1850,! the other July 14, 1850;? so both belong 
to the period when the long conflict was approaching its end. 
In both Ae does distinctly refer to his own perplexities, and 
gives the kind of advice which, consistently with them, he may 
reasonably have thought suitable for the condition of his corre- 
spondents—that is to say, he lays stress on what we have called 
the indirect reasons, the number of devout souls who had lived 
and died during three long centuries in the Anglican Church, the 
firm belief in her legitimacy entertained by a great majority 
of the holiest and wisest of his brethren who differed from him, 
“the uncertainty of my own mind, the certainty that God will 
bless and accept those who live a life of faith, love,.repentance, 
and devotion.” Until Mr. Purcell produces the text of other 
letters we may feel ourselves justified in anticipating that 
their language will be in a similar conformity with Manning’s 
own interior mind at the time. 

But possibly Mr. Purcell thinks that a man so harassed as 
to the lawfulness of his position, ought at once to have resigned 
his benefices, withdrawing from the task of guiding others 
until his own mind was made up. Here, however, he will 
hardly find Mr. Gladstone—almost a fedow-worker with him in 
exploring this problem of the double voice—prepared to agree 
with his conception of duty. When Newman was passing 
through a similar crisis, and had written to Manning on the 
subject, Mr. Gladstone, to whom his letter had been shown, 
writes back very earnestly to the Archdeacon, exhorting him 
to persuade Newman® to keep his convictions secret for a while 
longer, in the hope that he may come later to renounce them. 

Nor was such advice necessarily bad. When an Anglican 
minister is passing through such a mental process as we have 
in view (and it is a course which has often been traversed), 
the time comes at length when he is constrained to ask what 
may be his duty towards the numerous inquirers who are sure 


2 Jbid. p. 481. 3 bid. p. 242. 
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to beset him. Shall he resign? Such a course would be heroic 
in its disregard of his temporal well-being, the more so since 
he might be hoping that his doubts would disappear after all ; 
as, indeed, they have in past days, whether becomingly or 
unbecomingly, in the case of many who are now holding 
benefices, and perhaps dignities, in the Anglican Church. But 
would not resignation be an absolute duty, as releasing him 
from the impossible condition of dealing sincerely with unsettled 
minds? If he reflects for a moment, he may begin to realize 
that such a step will rather tend to precipitate him still more 
deeply into the difficulty. On his resignation, all who have 
relied upon him will at once seek to know his reasons, and he 
will not be able to refuse their solicitations. Thus he learns 
that the wisest course is to go on quietly for a while till clearer 
light breaks, and meanwhile deal with inquirers as best he can ; 
that is to say, not by palming off upon them reasons which he 
is confident are worthless, but by suggesting such reasons as in 
his actual stage he deems to be really worthy of consideration. 
There are many passages in his diary to show how Manning 
felt this difficulty and was anxious to treat it rightly.? 

Nor can we find inconsistency in his public action during 
the five years of his interior conflict. His attitude towards his 
own Church during that time was one of inquiry. He had 
trusted and desired to continue to trust her. It was clear to 
him that her comportment was abnormal, and that much, very 
much, needed reforming, but was she not after all still a living 
branch of the one true Church? Whilst in this frame of mind 
it was only fitting that he should labour in fellowship with 
those of like mind to obtain for her the reforms and the 
measures which, on the supposition that she was the true 
Church, were consonant with her Divine mission. It was her 
persistent opposition to all these efforts to elicit from her a 
Catholic voice which as time went on contributed so powerfully 
to the disillusionment. Manning was, in fact, in his public 
action during that time, doing only what Newman had been 
doing, and experiencing only what Newman had experienced, 
a few years earlier. Mr. Purcell quotes with sympathy Newman’s 


1 For instance, he writes to Robert Wilberforce (Feb. 12, 1848): ‘‘ The grounds 
on which I have striven, and under God not without hope, to keep others in the 
Church of England, are falsified. I dare not seek or retain any influence but that of 
truth, and the influence over individuals which only truth has given henceforward 
has no foundation. It cannot either be given up, or kept by unfairness to truth which 
is impossible.” 
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beautiful words in the Parting of Friends, and they might have 
been adopted by Manning: 


O my mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou hast good 
things poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and _bearest 
children, yet darest not own them? Why hast thou not the skill to 
use their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their love? How is it that 
whatsoever is generous in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy 
flower and thy promise, falls from thy bosom and finds no home in 
thy arms? Who hath put this note upon thee to have “a miscarrying 
womb and dry breasts,” to be strange to thine own flesh, and thine eye 
cruel towards thy little ones? Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy 
womb, who love thee and would toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon 
with fear as though a portent, or dost loathe as though an offence— 
at best thou dost endure as if they had no claim upon thy patience, 
self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. 


Even Manning’s Hampden Charge, of which Mr. Purcell 
misleadingly quotes only a small portion, can be shown to be 
quite in accord with this conception of the proper course for 
a man mentally situated as the Archdeacon then was. The 
main portion of this Charge is concerned with the question of 
principle, of the State’s claim to force the Church’s authorities 
to give jurisdiction to its nominees without inquiring into their 
doctrinal soundness. The treatment of this portion is quite in 
conformity with Manning’s internal state at the time. In the 
introduction, after claiming that each side should be credited 
with good intentions, he deprecates any disposition to treat 
Dr. Hampden publicly as a heretic, and desires to discuss his 
subject on impersonal lines. By transcribing a portion of this 
introduction, and nothing more, Mr. Purcell contrives to convey 
the impression that Manning was endeavouring to justify the 
action of the State and Church authorities in reference to the 
appointment. There is no foundation for such an impression. 

Nor is Mr. Purcell able to point to any public word said, 
or action done, during this period, which can reasonably be 
called unconscientious, and we may, therefore, now turn 
to the third category in the evidence by which Mr. Purcell 
supports his accusation. He assures us that during this period 
Manning, on occasion, distinctly denied with his outer voice 
that he had any other feelings about the Anglican Church save 
feelings of entire confidence. Here we must commence by 
calling attention to a deplorable blunder. On p. 249, he writes: 
“Of this dear son [ze Mr., afterwards Father, Lockhart], when 
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he was received into the Church, Manning had said to Mrs. 
Lockhart, ‘I would rather follow a friend to the grave than hear 
he had taken such a step.” To this Mr. Purcell appends the 
remark: “So harsh a statement made to a mother, only shows 
Manning’s supreme dread, or horror, of his own friends, or rela- 
tions, or penitents, going over to Rome. . . . It was not as if he 
himself felt no attractions to Rome, or had no doubts and 
difficulties about the Church of England.” All this is mixed up 
with an entry in Manning’s diary for August 6th, 1846, which 
blames Mrs. Lockhart herself, not because she had herself gone 
over to Rome, but for some arrangements she desired to have 
made in consequence, which Manning thought indiscreet. The 
impression conveyed is that the remark about her son was made 
about the same time, and as Manning at that time certainly had 
attractions to Rome,! he could not, without insincerity, have 
spoken as he did about Mr. Lockhart. But all this apparently 
damaging fact disappears when we discover that Mr. Lockhart 
had been received exactly three years earlier. In August, 1843, 
Manning felt “ no attraction to Rome” whatever. 

Now we come to the statement made by Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Purcell which has attracted much attention. Archdeacon 
Manning chose Robert Wilberforce for his confidant whilst he 
was groping his way to the light, and he was under no obliga- 
tion to make a like confidant of Mr.Gladstone. Probably he 
felt that the latter would, in spite of his friendship, not be able 
to meet him with the degree of sympathy and forbearance 
which he needed. When at length, in 1850, he did broach the 
subject to him, we see from the answer received how impossible 
it was for the latter to repress his intolerance of opposition. 
Still, if Manning was not bound to use Mr. Gladstone as a 
confidant, he was bound not to tell him a downright untruth, 
and yet this is what Mr. Purcell, though with pain, infers that 
he must have done. 


On learning, in January last, the substance of Manning’s letters to 
Robert Wilberforce, Mr. Gladstone was surprised beyond measure. 
Speaking with evident pain, he said: “To me this is most startling 
information, for which I am quite unprepared. In all our corres- 
pondence and conversations, during an intimacy which existed over 
many years, Manning never once led me to believe that he had doubts 
as to the position or Divine authority of the English Church, far less 
that he had lost faith altogether in Anglicanism. That is to say, up 


1 Vide supra, p. 170. Entry in diary, also on August 6, 1846. 
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to the Gorham Judgment. The Gorham Judgment, I know, shook his 
faith in the Church of England. It was then that Manning expressed 
to me—and for the first time—his doubts and misgivings.” After a 
few moments’ reflection, Mr. Gladstone added, “I won’t say Manning 
was insincere, God forbid! But he was not simple and straight- 
forward, as, for instance, Robert Wilberforce, the most simple and 
candid of men.” ? 


This is Mr. Gladstone’s recollection, and, we confess, it 
surprises us. Has Mr. Gladstone, in all his public career, never 
felt the hardship of being credited with a want of straight- 
forwardness by the class of persons who draw crude inferences 
from a purely external juxtaposition of apparent opposites in a 
man’s words and conduct? Perhaps, however, Mr. Purcell has 
unconsciously coloured the report of what Mr. Gladstone said. 
But we are forgetting. Weight, it is suggested, is added to 
Mr. Gladstone’s recollection by the fact of Cardinal Manning 
having recently destroyed all the letters written by himself to 
Mr. Gladstone during his Anglican days, “because,” as he told 
Mr. Purcell, “he did not think, for various reasons, their publi- 
cation would be expedient.” The insinuation is, that the 
Cardinal destroyed them expressly in the fear lest, if published, 
they should bring to light the insincerity of this “double voice,” 
of which, therefore, he must have been conscious. But surely 
such an insinuation should not have been made until every 
other possible cause of suppression had been conclusively 
eliminated. As it is, Mr. Purcell hardly supplies evidence 
enough to prove that these letters were suppressed at all, and 
not merely refused to himself; for he apparently got very little 
material directly from Cardinal Manning. 

To return, then, to Mr. Gladstone’s recollection, which he 
also supplemented thus : 

I remember, as it were yesterday, a remarkable conversation I had 
with him in the summer of 1848, just after his return from Rome. 
We were walking together through St. James’s Park, talking on serious 
subjects, . . . but, on this occasion, referring to his illness of the 
previous year, Manning said in the most solemn manner, “ Dying men, 
or men within the shadow of death, as I was last year, have a clearer 
insight into things unseen of others, 7.e., deeper knowledge of all that 
relates to Divine faith. In such a communion with death, and the 
regions beyond death, I had an absolute assurance of heart and soul, 
solemn beyond expression, that the English Church—I am not speaking 
of the Establishment—is a living portion of the Church of Christ.” 2 


1 Vol. i. p. 569. 2 Ibid. p. 570. 
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This is Mr. Gladstone’s recollection ; but is it accurate? In 
one respect it is certainly not accurate. He is very positive that 
Manning had never given a hint of his having had doubts until 
the time of the Gorham Judgment. And yet, it seems, that he 
had received a letter from Manning, dated August, 1846—the 
very month which saw an entry in the same sense in the private 
diary ‘—and containing these words: “I have a fear, amounting 
to a belief, that the Church of England must split asunder.” 
The words, to judge from his reply, which Mr. Purcell gives, 
made a deep impression on Mr. Gladstone, so that it is curious 
he should have so completely forgotten them, and still more 
curious that he should never afterwards have desired to know 
if Manning was still of the same mind as on that occasion. 
For another reason too it does not seem quite certain that 
Mr. Gladstone’s_ recollections have not failed him to some 
extent. According to Mr. Purcell, Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to 
Bishop Wilberforce, dated September 5, 1850, states that from 
conversations held and letters exchanged between himself and 
Manning, an impression was created in his mind that “up to 
the Gorham Judgment the Archdeacon was convinced of the 
authority of the (Anglican) Church, and believed in her mission, 
though he could not disguise from himself that there were things 
in the Roman Church which he preferred.”* The sentence 
italicized refers to opinions which Mr. Gladstone was aware 
that Manning entertained Jdefore the Gorham Judgment, and 
the entire statement is quite consistent with what Mr. Gladstone 
assures us he was told in 1848 in St.James’s Park. For it 
implies that the remark made in St. James’s Park was not such 
an absolute profession of confidence in the Anglican Church 
as Mr. Gladstone’s present recollections would suggest. 

In other words, the statement made in St. James’s Park does 
not necessarily mean more than this—“ He (Manning) felt that 
there were many difficulties which caused him great perplexity, 
and satisfied him that the Anglican Church was at all events in 
a most abnormal state. Yet in spite of all he felt confident 
that she was still a living member of the Church of Christ, and 
he attached the more importance to this feeling of confidence, 
because it had been so strong with him when he was on the 
confines of the grave.” Such language is quite in harmony with 


1 Vide supra, p. 170. 
2 Vol. i. p. 567. Cf. Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. p. 48. 
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the language of the private diary.1 At the same time we must 
remember that when in 1850 Gladstone taxed Manning with 
his words in the Park two years previously, Manning disputed 
the accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s version.? 

One circumstance more in reference to this whole question 
of Archdeacon Manning’s alleged double voice and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s consequent ignorance of his interior state of mind, needs 
at least to be indicated. Mr. Reginald Wilberforce, in his 
biography of his father, speaks* of a whole series of letters 
written by Manning to Bishop Wilberforce during the period in 
question; which “clearly prove” that Manning’s difficulties about 
Anglicanism had their root in his views on unity held so far 
back as 1841, as also that his difficulties had “strengthened 
year by year, and each year had found him further removed 
from the living English Church.”. If Bishop Wilberforce knew 
of all this, it is curious he should never have discussed it with 
his friend Mr. Gladstone, and at all events it becomes the less 
probable that Cardinal Manning had the malign intention im- 
puted to him when he suppressed his own letters to Gladstone, 
after they had been restored into his hand.* 

Here we must terminate the present article. We had 
originally intended to deal first with the later portion of 
the Cardinal’s life, as of more immediate interest. But on 
re-consideration it appeared impossible to discuss effectively 
the part taken by Manning in the complicated events of his 


1 For example, vide sepra, p. 171, and Life of Manning, p. 464. 

2 Vol. i. p. 581. * P. 40. 

* Another recollection of Mr. Gladstone’s is, that at some date not given, he 
had mentioned a difficulty he found in assigning the common bond of union which 
had led so many, of such opposite characters and surroundings, to come to one and 
the same conclusion, that they must secede to Rome. Manning’s answer, which, he 
says, startled him much, was, ‘Their common bond is their want of truth.” 
Mr. Gladstone says, he ‘‘ advisedly withheld this story during the Cardinal’s lifetime,” 
although ‘‘ unadvisedly” would surely have been the more appropriate word. Of 
such a story, we can only say that if it refers to the first few months after Newman’s 
conversion, the time during which Manning acknowledges he was thrown back by it, 
possibly it may be true. If it is referred to a later date, we must take leave to dis- 
believe in the accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s memory, for we cannot make it fit in 
with the many other facts which are recorded in Mr. Purcell’s Life, and have been 
discussed in this article. Were it lawful to surmise that by a failure of memory 
Mr. Gladstone had inverted the respective parts taken by himself and Manning, that 
Manning had stated the difficulty and Mr. Gladstone had suggested the cause, the 
story would fit in very well indeed with the other facts, for instance with the letter 
of October 28, 1843, in which Mr. Gladstone in his haste describes Newman’s 
language, when he began to show signs of moving, as “like the expressions of some 
Faust, gambling with his soul.” (Vol. i. p. 243.) 
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later life so long as the wells remained poisoned by the 
damaging criticism to which his character for humility and 
uprightness had been subjected in the earlier volume. This 
previous duty of extracting the poison we trust to have fulfilled 
sufficiently to induce the readers to reconsider any harsh judg- 
ments into which Mr. Purcell may have previously led them. 
But the consequent necessity of examining with some minute- 
ness the documents touching on these two points has rendered it 
impossible to take note of other features in Manning's character. 
Perhaps we may be pardoned an omission which there will be 
so many within the next few months to supply. One thing, 
however, at least we will permit ourselves to say. Whatever 
stress, according to their different proclivities, they may find it 
necessary to lay on the human side in Cardinal Manning’s 
character, those who can combine discernment with candour will 
readily acknowledge that the good far outbalanced the defective, 
that he was, in short, great in his virtues as well as in his talents, 
and is fully entitled to our esteem and respect. 











i 


The Quarant’ Ore. 





THE Quarant’ Ore, or Forty Hours’ Prayer, which is generally 
confined in England to the penitential season which follows 
Septuagesima, seems in our present number to deserve some 
special notice, as there are reasons why it may claim to be 
celebrated this year with more than usual devotion. When 
the political outlook is so threatening, and the air is full of 
wars and of the rumours of wars, it is well perhaps to remind 
ourselves that this exercise has been expressly instituted to 
implore of the Divine Mercy the blessing of peace. It is in 
fact the most solemn form of supplication for a special object 
known to the ritual of the Church, and its ceremonies have been 
determined by the Holy See with a minuteness for which it is 
hard to find a parallel in any other case. That in the course of 
three centuries the original purport and intention of this Forty 
Hours’ Prayer has been somewhat lost sight of, may perhaps 
be an excuse for recalling at the present juncture some of the 
prominent facts connected with its early history. 

To the majority of educated Catholics, who either live in 
our large towns or who are in the habit of spending some 
portion of the year abroad, the details of the Quarant’ Ore are 
sufficiently familiar. There may, however, be some less favour- 
ably circumstanced who will be glad of a few preliminary words 
explaining its essential features. The Quarant’ Ore is a forty 
hours’ prayer before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. Like the 
period, extending more or less over forty hours, during which 
our Lord’s Sacred Body remained in the Sepulchre,’ the time is 
so arranged as to include part of three separate days. It is 
opened on the first day by a Solemn Mass de Sanctissimo 
Sacramento, celebrated at the high altar of the church upon 


1 St. Augustine writes: 4d hora mortis usque ad diluculum resurrectionis hore 
sunt quadraginta ut etiam hora nona connumeretur. De Trinit. Bk. iv. c. 6. It 
was this consideration which seems to have been mainly kept in view at Milan in 
deciding upon the period of forty hours. Elsewhere, however, we hear of this limit 
being fixed in honour of our Lord’s fast of forty days. 
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which the Blessed Sacrament is to remain enthroned. On the 
second day, while the Exposition is still continued uninter- 
ruptedly in the place of honour, the Missa pro Pace (Mass for 
Peace), is sung at one of the side altars in violet vestments 
without Gloria or Credo. On the third morning the Blessed 
Sacrament is solemnly restored to the tabernacle at the con- 
clusion of the Mass “of Deposition,” as it is called, and the 
Forty Hours’ Prayer for this particular church is at an end, but 
only to recommence at the same hour in some other parish. 
This in turn is succeeded by a third, the third by a fourth, and 
so on, in such a way that during the whole of the Lenten season, 
or, as in Rome and Milan and other great Catholic cities, during 
the whole course of the year, the Blessed Sacrament is being 
continuously venerated in one or other of the numerous 
churches. It is obvious that the Exposition is intended to 
continue during the night. Without this neither the central 
idea of unceasing supplication nor even the requisite number 
of hours of prayer, from which the devotion obtains its name, 
would be secured. None the less a modification of this con- 
dition has in course of time come to be tolerated in those places 
in which it is practically impossible that the night watching can 
be carried out, and even before the existence of any special 
rescript, Benedict XIV.! assumed that the Indulgences attached 
to the Quarant’ Ore were not forfeited by the omission. At the 
close of the High Mass on the first and last days of the devo- 
tion, the Blessed Sacrament is carried round the church in 
procession, and on returning to the altar the Litanies of the 
Saints and special prayers are chanted according to a form 
determined in the Instruction of Clement XII. Many other 
provisions are contained in this important liturgical document,? 
which regulate details of less serious moment, but the more 
prominent features of the Quarant’ Ore are sufficiently indicated 
in what has been said. 

It was stated above that the primary object originally con- 
templated in the institution of the Forty Hours’ Prayer was the 
preservation of the peace of Christendom. The point is one of 
so much interest that the reader, I think, will not be displeased 
if I here translate at length the Constitution Graves et diuturne 


1 Constitution Accepimus. Bullarium, vol. ii. No. 5. 

2 It has been made the subject of elaborate commentaries by Cavalieri, Ofera, 
vol. iv., and by Gardellini in his Appendix ad Decreta Authentica Cong. S. Rituum, 
reprinted by Miihlbauer, Decreta . . . Ordine Alphabetico Concinnata. 
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of Pope Clement VIII., by which this devotion was first formally 
organized at Rome, to be carried on continuously throughout 
the year in the different churches of the Holy City. It must 
be fully conceded, as will be seen later, that the Quarant’ Ore 
was known even in Rome long before November 25th, 1592, 
the date at which this document was issued. But the 
Constitution Graves et diuturne marks the epoch at which 
the practice of it, having been sanctioned for and enjoined 
upon the churches and public oratories of the City without 
exception in a very solemn way, henceforward belongs in 
some sense to Catholic ritual. Now in 1592 the internal dis- 
sensions by which France had so long been distracted in the 
wars of the League, were by no means at an end, and the Duke 
of Parma, at the head of a Spanish army, was in acute conflict 
with the new King of France, Henry of Navarre. It was an 
evil day for the Church when the two sovereigns, who should. 
have been her staunchest champions, were flying at each other’s 
throats, and when the attitude of the Protestants on one side 
and of the Turks on the other, at every moment became more 
menacing. There is therefore little of exaggeration in the 
language in which the Pope invites his faithful children within 
his own diocese to continue their supplications without inter- 
mission that the anger of God may be appeased. 


The long and terrible calamities [says the Pontiff], which on 
account of the sins of men, become every day more grievous through- 
out the whole Christian world, afflict Our pastoral solicitude for the 
Church of God both with deep sorrow for the evils which now weigh 
upon us, and with anxious dread of perils yet to come. But most of 
all Our fatherly bosom is torn by the deplorable state of that most 
illustrious, and once most flourishing, Kingdom of France, which now 
for so many years past has been agitated by grievous civil disturbances, 
and by every extremity of evil fortune. The conflagration of heresy 
spreads daily further and further, the enemies of Holy Church, animated 
with a common fury—the heretics on one side, the Turks upon the 
other—grow more and more menacing, so that it is patent to all that 
human means are unavailing to resist these manifold disasters. Our 
labour is wasted, and Our efforts powerless, unless We be strengthened 
by the aid of heavenly grace ; and that that grace may not be withheld, 
We must have recourse to prayer ; to prayer, the faithful interpreter and 
messenger of our desires ; to prayer, the intercessor, that wins for us 
all good gifts; to prayer, which, when sped from a humble heart 
and a contrite spirit, pierces the heavens, appeases God’s anger, turns 
aside His scourges and His punishments, and is crowned with the out- 
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pouring of His Divine compassion. It is, as the Fathers call it, the 
key of Heaven—when prayer goes up, the mercy of God rains down, 
and it rains down the more readily and the more copiously the greater 
the multitude of faithful and devout souls that make unceasing sup- 
plication in one unanimous spirit of charity. Wherefore, mindful of 
the Word of the Lord in the holy Prophet: ‘Call upon Me,” He 
says, “in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify Me,” We have decreed, in order to appease the anger of God, 
that His wrath may be turned aside from His people, and that We may 
obtain His assistance in these most critical times, to establish publicly 
in this Mother City of Rome (iz hac alma Urve) an uninterrupted 
course of prayer in such wise that in the different churches [he specifies 
the various categories], on appointed days, there be observed the pious 
and salutary devotion of the Forty Hours, with such an arrangement of 
churches and times, that at every hour of the day and the night the 
whole year round, the incense of prayer shall ascend without inter- 
mission before the face of the Lord. 

In consequence, We earnestly exhort you all [it will be remembered 
that the Constitution is addressed to the Roman people], whom We 
embrace with peculiar affection as being in an especial way Our own 
children, to engage yourselves piously and diligently in this most useful 
and necessary practice of prayer. We are all of us poor and in sore 
need of the Divine grace; God is the Author and the Bestower of all 
good things ; without Him we can gain no good, without Him we can 
avoid no evil. Ask therefore and ye shall receive, knock and it will 
be opened unto you. Pray for the Holy Catholic Church, that the 
mists of error may be scattered and the truth of the one Faith may be 
diffused throughout the world. Pray that sinners may enter into them- 
selves, that they may not be overwhelmed in the stormy ocean of their 
crimes, but may be saved from drowning by the plank! of Penance. 
Pray for the peace and unity of kings and all Christians. Pray for the 
sorely-stricken Kingdom of France, that He who is the Lord of all 
princes and whose will nothing can resist, may restore to this most 
Christian kingdom, which has rendered so many services to the 
Christian cause, the piety and tranquillity which once distinguished it. 
Pray that the enemies of our Faith, the dreaded (¢eferrimz) Turks who, 
in the heat of their presumptuous fury, threaten slavery and devastation 
to all Christendom, may be crushed by the right hand of the Almighty 
God. Pray lastly for Ourselves, that God may sustain Our weakness so 
that We faint not under such a burthen, but may grant Us to be of 
service to His people by word and example, that together with the flock 
entrusted to Us, all unworthy as We are, We may attain eternal life, 
through the sprinkling of the Blood of the Immaculate Lamb which 


1 A reference to the language of the Council of Trent by which the Sacrament of 
Penance is described, in the words of St. Jerome, as secunda tabula post naufragium— 


‘*q second plank after shipwreck.” 
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We offer upon the altar, and lift up before the Eternal Father, that He 
may look upon the face of His Anointed and spare us sinners, with the 
intercession also of our advocate the Most Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
and of all the Saints who reign with Christ. And this pious exercise 
. . . We ourselves . . . will commence . . . so that subsequently in 
due order it may be carried out, according to the form prescribed, in 
the other churches of the City. 


The Holy Father then proceeds to grant a Plenary Indul- 
gence to all who after Confession and Communion pray in any 
church where the Quarant?’ Ore is being kept, for at least the 
space of an hour, and for those who spend a less time an 
Indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines.! 

It is worthy of notice that although the Pontiff is most 
explicit about the prayer being continuous and without any 
intermission night or day, he does not say a single word about 
the Blessed Sacrament being exposed. Cardinal Lambertini 
(Benedict XIV.)? seems even to doubt whether this really was 
intended, though he refers to the Life of St. Philip Neri for 
evidence that the practice of keeping up continuous prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed was familiar in Rome 
as early as 1550 amongst the members of the Confraternity of 
the Holy Trinity for Pilgrims, which St. Philip had founded, 
and had been adopted by other Roman Confraternities, ¢,¢., by 
that called the Sodalitas Orationis seu Mortis in the time of 
Pius IV., who approved this form of devotion as a part of the 
religious exercises of the sodality in question.* The evidence, 
indeed, which later research has adduced in favour of the 
essential and original connection of solemn Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament with the Prayer of the Forty Hours is so 
clear and abundant that we may venture to appeal to the 
Constitution Graves et diuturne of Clement VIII. as a most 
striking example of the danger of presumptions founded merely 
upon negative evidence. There are so many beliefs and religious 
practices which are declared by hostile critics to have been 
unknown in the early Church, on the ground that some one 


1 The Constitution is dated November 25, 1592. Cf. Kutschker, Die hed/igen 
Gebrauche, vol. i. p. 73. 

2 Institutiones, n. 30. 

3 St. Pius V., according to his biographer, Novaes, had recourse to the devotion of 
the Quarant’ Ore in 1566, when he was trying to form a coalition against the Turks. 
He took a most conspicuous personal share in the performance of the exercises, and 
the victory of his arms was announced shortly afterwards. 

* See ¢.g. Gardellini, op. cit. pp. 2—4; Moroni, Dizionario, vol. lvi. p. 114, &c. 
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or the other authority does not mention them, that it is useful 
to be able to appeal to an exactly kindred example in later 
times, where the greater abundance of extant documents enables 
us to control the judgment which the silence of some primary 
authority may at first have led us to form. Certainly it is most 
curious that so formal an ordinance as that of Clement VIII. 
should not say a syllable of what is in our eyes the most 
essential feature of the Quarant’ Ore devotion, but the expla- 
nation probably lies in the fact that even then Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament was taken so much as a matter of course 
in any continuous public prayer called by that name, that it 
never even occurred to the Pontiff to prescribe it in formal 
terms.! 

However this may be, it is now universally recognized that 
although the Constitution Graves et diuturne must always be 
regarded as the foundation charter, so to speak, by which 
the Quarant’ Ore was solemnly approved for the Church at 
large, it did not institute or originate this form of prayer in any 
one of its features, but adopted the idea from outside. It is 
to Milan, the city of St. Ambrose, that all accounts, even when 
in other respects conflicting, refer the origin of the Forty Hours. 
That it existed there in full vigour before the year 1540 is 
attested on the irrefragable evidence of contemporary records 
preserved in the archiepiscopal archives, which Canon Aristide 
Sala has printed in his Documenti.2 How it came to be introduced 
is not so certain. By some authorities* the Venerable Antonio 
Maria Zaccaria, founder of the Clerks Regular of St. Paul (the 
Barnabites), is said to have conceived the first idea of this prac- 
tice ; others name a Spanish Dominican, Friar Thomas Nicto, 
who preached in the Duomo of Milan in 1529; others again, among 
whom may be counted Pope Benedict XIV., advocate the claims 
of Padre Giuseppe da Ferno, a Capuchin famous for his eloquence 
in the pulpit during the civil troubles of 1537. Nearly all 
these theories rest upon the statements of later writers without 
much documentary authority. What is more to our purpose is 


1 The casual reference made to it in the edition of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum, 
published in 1600, eight years after the Constitution of Clement VIII., is noteworthy. 
**Si aliquando contingeret coram Episcopo, vel per ipsum Episcopum celebrari, 
existente SSmo Sacramento super Altari . . . vel cum exponitur Oratio quadraginta 
horarum.” 

2 Documenti circa la Vitae le Gesta di S. Carlo Borromeo (4 vols.) and Biografia 
di S. Carlo Borromeo. (1 vol.) 

3 Mazzucchelli, Osservazioni sul Rito Ambrosiano, p. 234. * Burigozzo. 
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to examine the language in which a still extant Brief! of Pope 
Paul III., bearing date March 28, 1539, approves of the 
devotion. 


Since [says the Pontiff]. . . Our beloved son the Vicar General of 
the Archbishop of Milan at the prayer of the inhabitants of the said city 
in order to appease the anger of God provoked by the offences of 
Christians, and in order to bring to nought the efforts and machinations 
of the Turks who are pressing forward to the destruction of Christendom, 
amongst other pious practices has established a round of prayers and 
supplications to be offered both by day and night by all the faithful of 
Christ, before our Lord’s Most Sacred Body, in all the churches of 
the said city, in such a manner that these prayers and supplications are 
made by the faithful themselves relieving each other in relays for forty 
hours continuously in each church in succession, according to the 
order determined by the Vicar, and until the whole number of churches 
is completed,—We, approving in our Lord so pious an institution, and 
confirming the same by Our authority, &c., grant and remit, &c. 


Here follow the conditions of the Partial and Plenary 
Indulgences conceded by the Pope, conditions which are main- 
tained with slight changes in subsequent Briefs. 

The parchment is endorsed on the back in a contemporary 
hand, “The first concession of Indulgences,” &c., and we may 
feel tolerably certain that in this Brief, discovered by Canon 
Sala, we have the earliest formal document connected with a 
devotion which has since then spread so widely. It is 
interesting to note that in the details incidentally specified we 
find most of the features with which we are still familiar. 
There can be little doubt that the prayer before the “Most 
Sacred Body of Jesus Christ” means prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, the continuance by night and by day, and 
the transference of the devotion from one church to another 
in turn are also clearly specified, and finally the principal 
intention commended to the pious prayers of the faithful is 
still the peace of Christendom. 

It was said above that there is no clear evidence forthcoming 
as to the first originator of the devotion we are speaking of. 
Despite conflicting statements, however, it is generally agreed? 
that the Capuchin, Father Giuseppe da Ferno, if he did not first 
conceive the idea, may at least claim the merit of having given 
a great impetus to the observance of the Quarant’ Ore, and 


1 In the Archiepiscopal Archives of Milan. Sala, Documenté, vol. iv. p. 9. 
2 Cf. especially Sala, Brografia, Part II. p. 106. 
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that the splendour with which it has never ceased to be 
observed in Milan, and its consequent propagation in other 
parts of the world, is due to his influence at a most critical 
period of the history of that city. As the story throws further 
light upon the dominant idea to which'the devotion owed its 
wide popularity, we may borrow from the Abbé Sylvain! the 
account condensed by Sala from the MS. of an anonymous 
parish priest of Vicenza. 

In the month of October, 1535, the ducal branch of the 
family of Sforza which reigned in Milan became extinct by 
the death of Francis Sforza, who left no issue. The citizens 
thereupon despatched envoys to the Emperor Charles V., with 
instructions to place the duchy in his hands and to profess 
submission to his authority in accordance with the will of the 
late Duke. This step having come to the knowledge of 
the King of France, Francis I., he immediately placed himself 
at the head of a considerable army to vindicate the claim which 
he made to the duchy in virtue of the marriage of Valentina, 
daughter of John Galeazzo Visconti, with Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, his great-grandfather. Prince Henry, the Dauphin, had 
already marched into Piedmont, and in view of the attitude of 
the Milanese Senate, which had returned no other answer to 
the statement of his claim than to hoist the Imperial banner 
over the walls of the city, Francis decided to effect an entrance 
by force of arms. 

At this news the townspeople were seized with panic. They 
had not yet recovered from the alarm and the cruel sufferings 
caused by a pestilence which only twelve years before had 
carried off forty thousand of their fellow-citizens, and now they 
saw themselves threatened by war and all the horrors it brings 
in its train. The Lent of the year 1537 was just beginning, 
when Milan was thrown into a ferment by these disastrous 
tidings. A Capuchin, Father Giuseppe da Ferno, was then 
occupying the pulpit of the Duomo. Absorbed as they were 
in the preparations for war, and distracted with the numberless 
anxieties of such atime of peril, the people of Milan at first 
showed little eagerness to attend the sermons of the new 
preacher ; but soon attracted by the fame of his eloquence, and 
still more by his reputation for holiness, they came in crowds 
to the Cathedral in the hope of appeasing the anger of God by 
their prayers. This was Father Giuseppe’s opportunity. For 


1 Histoire de S. Charles Borromeo, vol. iii. p. 199. 
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years past he had cherished the desire to establish a devotion 
in honour of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and when 
he saw the earnestness of the people and the anguish and alarm 
so clearly written on their faces, he felt that the moment of 
realization had come at last. 

We have already seen from the Brief of Pope Paul III. in 
1539 (it was followed by two others in 1540 and 1542), that the 
Forty Hours’ Prayer must have been already known in Milan 
before that date. There seems reason to think it had existed 
there from the year 1527,! but the devotion had probably no 
formal sanction of ecclesiastical authority, it was practised at 
intervals four times in the year, and only at the one Church of 
St. Sepulchre. The idea seems to have occurred to Father 
Giuseppe to give it a somewhat different form, and to provide 
for its continuance by enlisting the co-operation of every parish 
in the city. He proposed his scheme in the pulpit as the best 
means of disarming God’s anger in this time of peril, and he 
ventured to promise his hearers that if they were in earnest in 
following his advice, the war with which they were threatened 
would be averted. 

The words of the preacher were not disregarded. The 
citizens pledged themselves to keep up the prayers of the 
Forty Hours according to Father Giuseppe’s scheme for a year 
together, the Blessed Sacrament being exposed in one church 
after another throughout the city. The exercise began at once 
in the Duomo itself. The church was magnificently adorned, 
and for forty hours the people came in crowds, often in pro- 
cession, to adore the Body of our Lord and to hear the Word of 
God preached several times in the day by the fervent orator, 
who seemed never to grow weary. After the Cathedral, the 
populace on the following days flocked to the other churches of 
the city one after another, which were decked as on the most 
solemn feasts, and were too small to contain the crowds which 
came to adore the Blessed Sacrament exposed upon the altars. 
With the crowd went also Father Giuseppe. His love and zeal 
were never ata loss for words to kindle their contrition anew 
and to animate their courage in the practice of virtue. 


1 St. Charles Borromeo, in some instructions issued to parish priests in 1582, 
speaks as if the Forty Hours’ Prayer had been handed down from remote antiquity, 
bidding them explain to their flocks ‘‘ come sia cavata questa orazione delle 40 ore 
dall’ antichita quando la notte i fideli vegliavano in fare orazione, e cantar salmi, ed in 
specie ordinata per memoria della Passione di N. Sig., e perd ella dura 40 ore, come 
quaranta ore egli stette nella sepoltura.” (Acta Med. Ecc. p. 871.) 
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Whilst the city of Milan was thus tossed between the fear of 
invasion on the one hand, and the hope of some supernatural 
interposition on the other, at the very moment when no chance 
seemed to remain of the peace so ardently longed for, God 
Himself appears to have put into the hearts of these two 
monarchs, determined up to this to settle their quarrel by the 
sword, a sudden desire of peace and friendship. Charles V. and 
Francis I., at the entreaty of Queen Mary of Hungary, widow 
of Louis II., and of Eleanor her sister, the wife of the French 
King, consented to sign a truce for six months, and Henry the 
Dauphin marched his army back into France again. 

The Milanese, at the news of this unexpected truce and of 
the evacuation of Piedmont by the French troops, once more 
raised their heads from the state of dejection into which they 
had fallen, and the city rang with their cries of joy and 
thanksgiving. The year of the Forty Hours was not yet 
completed when the two monarchs, meeting at Aigues-Mortes 
in Provence, availed themselves of the mediation of Pope 
Paul III. to conclude a definitive treaty of peace. The news 
was Officially announced in Milan in the month of June, 1538. 
With one common voice the citizens decreed that in memory 
of their miraculous deliverance and in testimony of their 
gratitude to God, the prayers of the Quarant’ Ore should be 
maintained for ever afterwards in the form in which they had 
been instituted that year. 

Milan was faithful to its promise. Besides the three Briefs 
of Paul III. already mentioned, the archives preserve two other 
Papal documents, one of Julius III. in 1551, and a Bull of 
Pius IV. in 1560, renewing in almost identical terms the Indul- 
gences granted in the earliest of these. In 1565 St. Charles 
Borromeo entered upon his duties as Archbishop, and under 
his vigorous administration there was not much danger of so 
pious a custom being allowed to fall into desuetude. In the 
decrees of most of the Provincial Councils which were held 
during his archiepiscopate express mention is made of the 
Quarant’ Ore. In the first Council (1565) it was enacted that 
this “ Prayer of the Forty Hours before the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, which is wont to be attended by a great concourse of 
people, shall be retained and further extended (propagetur) 
with the same piety and devotion with which it was first 
established.”! In the third Council (1575) elaborate regulations 


1 Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia, p. 7. 
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were provided for its more orderly and reverent celebration,* 
and it is obvious from the details given that it had spread by 
this time beyond the city itself into the rural districts, and 
probably throughout the whole ecclesiastical province of which 
Milan was the centre. Some of these provisions are so interest- 
ing that I cannot resist quoting from them, They show us 
that in its first institution the Qvarant’ Ore was very far from 
being regarded as an occupation for a few pious ladies with 
abundant leisure or of exceptional self-sacrifice. It was pre- 
eminently a popular devotion of which the people of all 
ranks and classes shared the burthen, led and organized by 
the clergy. Accordingly, the Council provides that a com- 
mittee is to be nominated by the Bishop for each district of 
his diocese, “respectable citizens (virz graves) who are lovers 
of piety and of the spiritual life,” with at least one ecclesiastic 
for president, who is to direct them in the preparations to be 
made. They are empowered to collect alms from each parish 
for the decent and orderly carrying out of these religious 
functions, the surplus, if any, to be spent in promoting the 
honour of the Blessed Sacrament. The arrangement of times, 
watches, notifications to confraternities, &c., are to be entirely 
in their hands, and they are to do their utmost to secure that 
the prayer may be continued without interruption by night as 
well as by day. 


And in order [says the decree] that they may not make arrangements 
rashly and inconsiderately, they should make a calculation of the 
number of inhabitants, both men and women, in the parish, and after 
dividing them into convenient sets for the purpose in view, they should 
arrange the hours for them to perform this pious exercise of prayer in 
accordance with the calculation and division previously made, so that 
each set may come separately to the prayer at their own proper time, 
and the church may never be left without worshippers.” 


While the Blessed Sacrament is exposed there must always, 
during the day-time, be two clerics in surplices watching within. 
the sanctuary rails, one of whom is to be at least in deacon’s 
orders. During the night it is sufficient to have one cleric 
within the sanctuary, but he must be of the rank of subdeacon. 
Women are not to be allowed in the church during the night, 
nor are the church doors to remain open, but the watchers and 


2 The Jnstructio Clementina seems in many of its provisions to follow the lines 
Jaid down in these ordinances of St. Charles a century and a half earlier. 
2 Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia, i. p. 117, 118. 
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others will be admitted on knocking, and it is clearly expected, 
that for the decent carrying out of the function several laymen 
besides the cleric in the sanctuary will always be present. 
If any church cannot keep up the night-watching suitably, 
St. Charles prescribes for his own diocese that it is to be left out 
of the list,? though the Provincial Council suggests that in such 
a case the Blessed Sacrament may be replaced in the tabernacle 
during the night, and the number of forty hours be made up by 
continuing the Exposition longer during the day-time on the 
first and last days. 


Let there always be [says the Saint] a good number of persons 
present, especially the parishioners when the devotion is held in a parish 
church, a// the families and persons of the parish being divided according 
to hours, but without assigning any of the night-hours to women.® 


It may be objected, of course, that in a Protestant country 
like England our congregations are not numerous enough to 
provide watchers on so generous a scale as St. Charles seems to 
expect. This no doubt is true for the greater part of the 
country, but it might none the less be very reasonably questioned 
whether the number of Catholics in London at the present day 
does not exceed the whole population of Milan in the time of 
St. Charles, though of course in modern London they are dis- 
tributed over a much wider area. 

It is curious that in addition to the Quarant’ Ore we find 
existing in Milan at the same period a pious practice of a very 
similar kind, also greatly encouraged by the holy Archbishop. 
It was called the Ovasione “sine intermtssione,’ and it seems to 
have been intended to unite even more effectually than the 
Quarant’ Ore could do, the intercessions of the whole body of 
the people to take Heaven by storm through continuous prayer. 
I do not gather that the prayer was maintained in this case 
during the night ; but during the day hours each parish had a 
separate hour appointed for it, and due notice having been given, 
the whole of the parishioners and all the clergy were expected 
to assemble in the church for that one hour to join in prayer, 
partly mental, upon points previously proposed by the parish 

1 From the answer to a doubt submitted from Savona to the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars in 1588, it would seem that a minimum of ten other watchers 
was required besides the cleric in the sanctuary. (See Analecta Juris Pontificti, Ser. x. 
col. 688.) 

2 Avuertenze per l’ Orazione delle Quarant’ Ore in Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia, 


vol. ii. p. 680. 
3 Tbid. 
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priest, and partly vocal and in common, before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed. Hymns in honour of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment were sung, and at the end of the hour the Sacred Host 
was replaced in the tabernacle while at the same moment the 
Exposition began in a neighbouring parish.! It is allowable, 
perhaps, to conjecture that this form of prayer may be even 
older than the Quarant’ Ore, and may have suggested the 
developments which the latter received at the hands of Giuseppe 
da Ferno. But the matter seems to be attended with a good 
deal of obscurity, and cannot be further pursued here. One 
point, however, which is worthy of notice, is the fact that the 
congregation at the end of the hour were dismissed with a 
Benediction, given with the Blessed Sacrament. I am inclined 
to think that there exists no earlier instance of such a blessing 
in a service 2 which there has been no previous procession. The 
origins of what we call Benediction are very obscure, and that 
the hour’s adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, sanctioned 
by so influential and venerated an authority as St. Charles 
Borromeo, may possibly have helped to familiarize the people 
with this short Exposition ending with a blessing, seems in itself 
far from unlikely. 

It would be interesting, if we had space, to dwell upon some 
of the external features of the Quarant’ Ore as it was practised 
for so long in Milan and in the other cities of Italy. We might 
speak of the long and loud clashing of bells ringing out after 
Ave Maria the evening before, to give notice of the celebration 
on the morrow, of the church-porch gay with streamers and 
garlands of flowers, which was to remind all the passers-by that 
Gesu Sagramentato was holding His court within, of the curtain 
across the door and the windows artificially darkened in order 
to secure recollection, a recollection which at Milan was not to 
be broken even by the celebration of Mass,? as long as the 
Blessed Sacrament was enthroned upon the high altar, of the 
careful separation of women and men by a wooden partition, 
or at least a curtain, of the curiously minute regulations as to 
the number of lamps and candles—the latter not to exceed ten 
and not to be fewer than six in number, or of the great bell 


1 Avvertenze per [ Orazione sine intermissione,- Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia, ii. 
p- 869. 

2 It is prescribed that the priests belonging to the parish in which the Quarant’ 
Ore was being kept, should go to some other church to say their Masses. At Milan 
also there was no rule that the Exposition should begin and end with High Mass. 
The processions and litanies were enjoined, but the Mass was optional. 
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which all through the night was to be sounded at the end of 
every hour to mark the flight of time for the parishioners who 
were to take part in the watching. This last regulation must 
have been a distressing one to the light sleepers in the neigh- 
bourhood—if indeed such a thing as insomnia was known in 
those days. We may pass on, however, to modern times; and 
to show that Milan is still faithful to its old traditions, I will 
venture to quote a reliable if somewhat florid description of the 
opening of the Quarant’ Ore there, from the Abbé Sylvain’s 
Life of St. Charles Borromeo, already referred to above : 


The Church of Milan [he says] has kept up the tradition in all its 
primitive splendour. Nothing can equal the pomp and solemnity with 
which on the first Sunday in Advent, according to the Ambrosian rite, 
the prayers of the Forty Hours are inaugurated in the great Cathedral. 
The clergy of all the parishes are there assembled, and the Archbishop 
himself officiates. Before placing the Blessed Sacrament upon the 
altar, where for forty hours It is to remain exposed as upon a throne 
of love to receive and hearken to the petitions of Its subjects and Its 
children, It is carried in procession down the naves and between the 
vaulted arches of that magnificent temple. It would be impossible to 
describe the feelings of admiration, of confidence, and of love, with 
which the soul is flooded at the sight of this triumphal progress of the 
King of kings. The crosses and candlesticks of gold, of strange 
Byzantine pattern, the priestly vestments with their rich orphreys and 
embroidery, gleam and sparkle in the brightness of the lamps, but still 
more brilliant and glorious than all, we may see under the canopy that 
golden sun which contains the Light of the World. Men of high 
distinction follow behind, praying. Their faith and their love burn 
even brighter than the lighted candle which they hold in their hands 
to honour and escort the King of Heaven and earth. It is really the 
whole city of Milan, represented by the clergy, by its children, of both 
sexes, of every age, and of every rank, that comes here to renew and to 
fulfil the promise of its ancestors. 


There can be no doubt that the devotion of which we are 
speaking had spread very widely from Milan as a centre, both 
in Italy and beyond the Alps, long before the Constitution 
Graves et diuturne of Clement VIII., which sanctioned it on 
such a grand scale for Rome itself. As we have already seen, 
it was adopted before 1550 for the Confraternity of the Trinita 
dei Pellegrini in Rome, under St. Philip’s direction, and his 
biographers tell us that when the Exposition was going on, he 
used himself to spend the whole night in prayer, keeping the 
hours for the watchers, “while, as he rang his little bell, he 
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would say, ‘ Now your hour of prayer is finished, but the time 
for doing good is not finished yet.’”! Elsewhere in Rome the 
Quarant’ Ore would seem to have owed its introduction to 
St. Ignatius and the Society of Jesus ; though in their hands it 
appears to have assumed the form rather of a Forty Hours’ 
expiation of the sins by which God is offended at the Carnival 
season. Under this special aspect, the devotion was later on 
enriched with separate Indulgences, and the Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament was usually appointed for the Monday and 
Tuesday after Quinquagesima, or for the preceding Thursday. 
Both im France and in many parts of Italy this became almost 
the favourite form under which the Forty Hours’ Prayer was 
most widely popular, but it would occupy too much space to 
say more on the subject here. 

What perhaps is more to the purpose is, to call attention to 
an interesting record of the extension of this pious practice 
outside of Italy by the aid of an exiled community of English 
Religious, famous alike by the traditional glory of their house 
in pre-Reformation days, and by their own most patient endur- 
ance of persecution for the faith. The adventures and sufferings 
of the Nuns of Sion form a theme over which it is difficult to 
resist the temptation of lingering, but I must only say very 
briefly here, that on being expelled from England on the death 
of Queen Mary, they found a home, or rather, a succession of 
homes, for several years in the Low Countries. Being driven 
thence by circumstances which they were powerless to resist, 
they came to Rouen in 1580, where they met at first with a not 
too cordial welcome amongst a people who were still prone to 
regard all English strangers as their natural enemies. However, 
things improved as time went on, and the Sion Nuns, having 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the cause of the League, 
came to play rather a prominent part, chiefly through the means 
of their chaplain, Father Foster, in the agitation of which Rouen 
was then the centre. A most interesting narrative of all their 
experiences was afterwards drawn up by one of their number 
and their confessor, and from a MS. copy of this relation, the 
property of Lord Edmund Taibot, I proceed to quote two or 
three extracts which have reference to the subject of this article. 
All of them belong to a period between 1580 and 1592 [the 
siege of Rouen, of which there is mention, took place in 1591], 
and are consequently anterior to the formal approval of the 


1 Capecelatro, English Translation, vol. i. p. 161. 
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Quarant’ Ore devotion for the city of Rome, which was only 


issued in the latter year. 
Speaking of one period of the League Wars, about 1584, the 


chronicle says: 


As for Divine means, there sprung up suddenly and almost mira- 
culously such devotion in the common people, that while our Father 
(the chaplain, Father Foster) was at Rheims in Champagne, there were 
daily processions of a hundred or two hundred people all clothed in 
penitential white to every good town and city, and sometimes four or 
five in one day to the great church (which in France is always the 
church of our Blessed Lady), and there remained the whole night 
praying and singing the litanies, a thing never read in history before, 
and a manifest sign from Heaven of the necessity of prayers and 
penance to prevent some extraordinary evil, and these processions 
were at the same time more or less through all the Catholic provinces 
of France without any command from their curates and pastors at 
least in the beginning.! 


This no doubt has no direct reference to the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer, but it describes a state of things which must certainly 
have paved the way for it. Our next extract is more explicit: 


In all our conflicts we found the words of St. Paul (2 Cor. ch. i.) to 
be verified : ‘‘ Even as the crosses and passions of Christ do abound in 
us, even so by Christ our comfort doth abound.” For as by these 
victories over the bad, their malice to us increased, so we were more 
grateful and acceptable to the good and more frequented by them than 
before, who for the good opinion they had of us and affection they 
bore us, did almost continually allot to us and the Capuchins (who 
were also accounted zealous in the cause), the oratories, sermons, and 
prayers, and exercises of forty hours to be kept in our church or theirs 
especially in the time of the siege and such like times of pressing 
necessity.” 

It will be seen from this that the church of the Sion Nuns 
was the favourite resort of the more devout among the party 
of the League, and that the time of the siege and of these 
political disturbances was marked by “oratories, and sermons, 
and prayers, and exercises cf forty hours.” A very similar 
enumeration is made in another passage later on, where the 
causes are detailed which forced the nuns finally to quit Rouen. 

Besides, we were particularly observed to have been every way very 
zealous and forward in assisting the League, and particularly when the 

1 The Account of the Voyage of the English Nuns [of Sion] from France to Spain, 


pp. 17, 18. 
2 Jbid. pp. 25, 26. 
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people encouraged by the Religious and enraged by many provocations 
were zealous in defence of the cause, and the party of the Politicks! was 
much weakened, there was no place so noted as our convent for having 
frequent quarantine hours and oratories, sometimes of seven, sometimes 
of fourteen, sometimes of forty days as in the time of the siege. This 
concourse of people to our church was much remarked and envied by 
the heretics and Politicks who fled away and by the friends of the 
contrary party who staid behind, the former of whom being now all to 
return with greater authority than ever they had before were both able 
and resolved to injure and revenge themselves on us poor strangers at 
their pleasure. These things will appear to be just and weighty motives 
for our-leaving France, and were what now troubled and lay so heavy 
upon our Father.? 


It has seemed worth while to quote ‘these passages here for 
more than one reason. In the first place they illustrate the 
extent to which the devotion of the “quarantine hours,” as it is 
here called, had already spread far from its original home, even 
before the Constitution of Clement VIII., and how a convent 
of English nuns seems to have had some little share in propa- 
gating it on a foreign soil. Again, it is curicus to note the 
connection with the Quarant’ Ore, of what are here called 
Oratories, a phrase which occurs also in the same sense in 
another passage in the MS.° That ova/ories is a word intended 
by the writer to convey some sort of religious exercise can 
hardly admit of doubt. There has always seemed to me to be 
some little mystery, which St. Philip’s biographers do not wholly 
clear up, about the choice of this name to designate the Congre- 
gation which he founded. If “oratory” was commonly under- 
stood not so much of the place, as of the servéce‘—the prayer 
alternating with music—which was held there, it seems easier to 
explain both why a certain Congregation which promoted this 
devotion should be known as Fathers of the Oratory, and why 
a particular style of music should be called an oratory or 
oratorio. With reference to the connection in which this allusion 
to oratories is found, there can be no doubt that the followers 
of St. Philip greatly favoured the Quarant’ Ore and similar 


1 The Politicks is the nickname given to the party who were willing to come to 
terms with Henry IV. 

2 Jbid. pp. 114, 115. 

3 «* And in this time of the siege we had the Oratories and whole concourse of the 
together.” (éid. p. 38.) 

4 In the Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia of St. Charles’ time, we find mention of 
certain conferences of the rural clergy ‘‘ quas ovatoria vocant.” 
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devotions. Blessed Juvenal Ancina drew up a code of regulations 
for the ceremonies to be observed in it, in 1603, though I hardly 
think that his latest biographer can be right in saying that he 
was the first to introduce the Quarant’ Ore into Piedmont. 

But to conclude, perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the extracts just quoted from the Chronicle of the Sion Nuns, 
is the evidence there afforded of the permanence of the idea 
that the Quarant’ Ore prayers are the most fitting remedy from 
which help may be looked for in time of political disturbance. 
This is the thought still prominently brought before the faithful 
by the supplications of the Litanies and by the sorrowful 
character of the Wzssa pro Pace, which to some appears so 
anomalous. We shall surely be entering into the spirit of 
the first promoters of this devotion if during this Lent we 
offer our most earnest prayers before Jesus Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament that He may preserve for the Church and 
this country now and at all times the unspeakable blessing 
of peace. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 

















Canon Gore on the Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. 


——>—_—_ 


THE doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist bears a close resemblance 
to that of the Incarnation. It is in some sense a continuation 
of it, inasmuch as the Sacrifice of the Holy Mass is in substance 
identical with the Sacrifice of Calvary, and the presence of our 
Lord on the Altar and in the Tabernacle is a sort of prolonga- 
tion of His sojourn upon earth. It also may be regarded as a 
completion of the work of our Lord in behalf of sinful men. 
For in the Incarnation the Divine Word united His Divinity 
whole and entire to our human nature, whereas in the Blessed 
Eucharist He unites and communicates Himself to each 
individual who receives Him. It is moreover a sort of com- 
pendium of all the wonders of the Incarnation, and theologians 
love to trace out the many points of analogy that exist between 
the two mysteries, by reason of which the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar almost necessarily keeps before the minds of the 
faithful the Passion and Death of our Saviour Christ, in accord- 
ance with the injunction laid by our Lord upon His Apostles: 
“Do this in commemoration of Me.” 

This relation of the Holy Eucharist to the central fact of 
Christianity would of itself account for the jealous watchfulness 
with which the Church has always watched over Eucharistic 
doctrine, quite apart from what is due to the supreme dignity 
of the Blessed Sacrament in itself. For just the same reason it 
has been the object of unceasing attack on the part of the 
enemies of the Church. Some of them have altogether denied 
any real presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament after 
consecration. Others have said that it was a purely spiritual 
presence, whatever that might mean. Others have said that it 
depended on the faith of the communicant, whether our Lord 
were present or not. Others have allowed the reality of our 
Lord’s presence, but have said that in the consecrated elements 
the Body and Blood of Christ coexist with the substance of 
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bread and wine. But they one and all agree in denying the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. However widely they differ 
in other respects, they are all at one in refusing to acknowledge 
that the substance of the bread and wine ceases to be, and that 
in its place there is really and truly present the substance of 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. On this point 
Berengarius and Wicliff in pre-Reformation days, Luther and 
Calvin and all the rest of the leading Reformers, and the whole 
school of Anglican divines are of one mind. Even of those who 
now eagerly claim the name of Catholics, there are only a 
handful of inconsequent extremists who venture to accept the 
Church’s doctrine in this matter; the great mass of those who 
hold the theory of Continuity, and profess to accept every 
doctrine taught in Catholic England before the Reformation, 
nevertheless make an exception in the case of Transubstan- 
tiation. Among the impugners of the doctrine none has 
spoken more strongly than Dr. Pusey, and the modern leader 
of the High Church party in Oxford, Canon Gore, has recently 
published a volume of Dissertations in which he reiterates with 
unmistakeable emphasis the teaching of Dr. Pusey. Not that 
he merely repeats the attacks of his predecessor on the Catholic 
doctrine ; for while Dr. Pusey made it his object to show that the 
Fathers were no believers in Transubstantiation, Canon Gore 
deals also with the post-Patristic period, and attempts to explain 
how and why the doctrine arose, and what were the prevailing 
influences which brought it into being. Berengarius is naturally 
the hero of his Essay, and he himself adds to the arguments 
which the “pitiless logic” of Berengarius directed against the 
authoritative teaching of the Church, certain philosophical reasons 
of his own, and to these he appends a most ingenious account of 
a certain dangerous tendency which he alleges was prevalent 
in the Christian Church during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
respecting the Sacred Humanity of our Lord, which he says 
was the occasion, if not the source, of the doctrine, which he is 
attacking. Even if there were any sort of foundation for his 
plausible theory, his arguments would still be valueless as 
against the truth of the Church’s dogmatic definitions. But as the 
supposed tendency exists simply in Canon Gore’s fertile imagi- 
nation, we can only wonder at the boldness of an assailant who 
not only condemns as false one of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, that has been handed down from the 
earliest antiquity, but justifies his condemnation by attributing to 
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medizval times a one-sided, if not false view of the Incarnation, 
the existence of which is a pure invention of hisown. To clinch 
his condemnation of the Catholic doctrine, he urges against it 
certain metaphysical reasons, which are however only valid on 
the theory of substance of which the logical result is an all- 
embracing scepticism. We scarcely think that Canon Gore would 
be willing to accept the logical consequences of his own teaching. 
We sincerely hope that he would prefer to relinquish his ill- 
conceived attack on the universal belief of the Catholic Church. 
But before we turn our attention to Canon Gore’s onslaught 
on Transubstantiation, it may be well to give a brief summary 
of the doctrine, as set forth in the writings of the Fathers, and 
the authorized formularies and liturgies of East and West alike. 
In considering the language of the Fathers, we must always 
remember three things: (1) that the advsciplina arcani, the 
necessity of hiding from the pagans around them the Christian 
teaching respecting the mysteries of the faith, often led them 
to veil their meaning, and to speak less explicitly and openly 
than they would have done if no such consideration had influ- 
enced them; (2) that before any doctrine of the Church had 
been attacked, its defenders were naturally less guarded in their 
language than after it was impugned. They did not weigh 
their words as carefully as they would have done if they had 
been confronted with adversaries ready to seize on any isolated 
expression or word which they could pervert to a heretical 
meaning; (3) that the theological and philosophical terms 
applicable to the Blessed Eucharist were not at that time 
weighed exactly and defined; there had not been the same 
careful analysis of the words nature, substance, sacrament, species, 
&c., as applicable to the consecrated elements and to the 
change wrought by the consecration. In Patristic days men 
were feeling about for the expressions which most accurately 
described the Divine mysteries, and sometimes used phraseology 
which taken apart from their language elsewhere and from the 
general drift of their teaching were liable to be misunderstood.! 


1 This is the explanation of the passage in Theodoret (Dial. 2. Zuconfusibilis), in 
which he says that after the consecration the mystic symbols do not depart from their 
own nature (od rijs oixelas etiorara: pivews), and of the words of Pope Gelasius 
(De duabus in Christo naturis adv. Eutych. et Nestorium), ‘*that the substance or 
nature of the bread and wine does not cease to exist ”—esse non desinit substantia vel 
natura panis et vini. The meaning of these, and similar passages in other Fathers, 
is perfectly clear to any one who reads them in the light of their context, and of other 
expressions used by the same writers elsewhere. They simply desire to impress on 
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Yet, in spite of all this, the language that is employed by the 
writers of the early centuries, and in the early liturgies, is an 
irrefragable proof of the constant belief that the whole substance 
of the bread is, on the words of consecration being pronounced 
by the priest, changed into the Body of Christ, and the whole 
substance of the wine into the Blood of Christ. 

But above and before all testimony of mortal man, we have 
the words of our Lord Himself used in the institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist, which would not be true if the substance of 
bread and wine remained conjointly with the Body and Blood 
of Christ after the words of consecration were uttered. The 
phrase, “This is My Body,” asserts a substantial identity of 
the subject and predicate of the proposition. If there were two 
substances present, as Canon Gore would have us believe, one 
manifesting itself connaturally by its visible qualities, the other 
hidden and invisible, our Lord’s words would be false, for the 
word “ This” would necessarily refer to the substance that was 
through its accidents visible to the sight. If I point to any 
object palpable to sense, and indicate it by the pronoun “this,” 
the thing indicated must be that which of its own nature under- 
lies the qualities perceived! If I were to insert a shilling in 
an apple or an orange, and were to say, “This is silver,” I 
should be contravening the ordinary use of language. If I 
were to point to a piece of bread, and to say, “This is God,” 
meaning that God, in virtue of His Omnipresence, was sub- 
stantially there as well as the substance of bread, every one 
would say that I was talking nonsense. I should be giving 
an unnatural meaning to the words. When therefore our Lord 
said, “This is My Body,” He too would be using words in a 
sense that they will not bear. For the words of consecration 
include two different statements, one affirmative and direct, the 
other indirect and negative; the one asserting the presence of 
His Body and Blood, the other denying the presence of bread 
and wine. We must remember also that the words of conse- 


the reader that the species of bread and wine remain in their objective reality, and 
that the impression made on the senses of the recipient s not a mere illusion. In 
fact Gelasius states in the very next sentence to that just quoted, that ‘*‘ the bread and 
wine are changed by the power of the Holy Ghost into a Divine substance ”—7 
divinam Spiritu Sancto perficiente transeunt substantiam. 

1 We must not be misled by the case of objects which by nature or general consent 
are simply destined to contain some other object, and therefore are lost sight of in the 
object they contain, ¢.g., a bottle, or cask, of which we say, ‘‘This is oil,” or ‘* This is 


wine.” 
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cration are not the statement of a pre-existing fact, but them- 
selves produce the effect which they announce. By their 
virtual denial of the presence of the substance of bread and 
wine, they actually bring it to pass, that the substance of bread 
and wine ceases to be any longer there, just as, by their assertion 
of the presence of the Body and Blood of Christ, they bring 
it to pass that the Body and Blood of Christ are really and 
substantially present upon the altar. 

With our Lord’s words before them, there could be no 
doubt among Christians respecting the doctrine of the Blessed 
Eucharist. If the early writers do not state the change of the 
substance of the bread and wine into that of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and the consequent cessation of the existence 
of the former to give place to the latter, with the same explicit 
exactness with which it is stated by the modern theologian, this 
is simply due to the fact of no controversy having arisen on the 
subject before the time of Berengarius. Yet their language is 
clear enough to satisfy any careful student of Patristic theology. 

We will first sum up the general teaching of the Fathers on 
this subject, and then quote one or two passages illustrative of 
their doctrine. The general belief of divines and theologians, 
Catholic and Anglican alike, is that when the words of consecra- 
tion are pronounced over the bread and wine, some sort of change 
takes place in them. This no one will deny who believes in any 
real sacramental system at all. The whole question is what sort 
of a change it is that takes place. Now the change in any 
substance that does not remain altogether what it was before 
is either a substantial or an accidental change. In the former 
case the original substance retains the same substantial nature 
that it had before, but is changed in certain accidental qualities 
or attributes. When Circe waved her wand over her com- 
panions of Ulysses, and turned them into swine, the change 
that is supposed to have taken place in them was a substantial 
one. But when a man who has up to a certain time lived 
a sober and regular life, becomes a habitual drunkard, the 
change in him is an accidental one. The man remains the 
same, but the accident of sobriety has disappeared and has 
given place to that of habitual intoxication. We may indeed 
express the change by saying that the man has become a mere 
beast instead of a man, but common sense recognizes in our 
expression the language of metaphor. He still retains his 
human nature intact. 
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It is not difficult to distinguish these two kinds of change 
or conversion from the very language in which they are described. 
In every change there is the original object from which the 
change begins, and which is called by philosophers the 
terminus a quo, the object which is the result of the change 
is called the terminus ad quem; and there is also a certain 
connection between the two, and something common to them 
both. Now in substantial change and in accidental change 
alike the ¢erminus a quo is a substance, and in both there 
is a certain connection between the terms, and something 
common to them both. But it is in the ¢ermnus ad quem, the 
object resulting from the change, that we see the difference 
between the two kinds of changes. In substantial change the 
word indicating the ¢ermznus ad quem is a word expressing 
substance, in accidental change it is a word expressing accident. 
In substantial change the old substance is gone, and another 
substance has taken its place. In accidental change the 
substance that was originally there is there still, but has under- 
gone certain accidental modifications. In the change that 
came over the companions of Ulysses in Circe’s palace, what 
were men became swine; the one substance ceased to be, and 
the other substance took its place. But if we substitute 
fact for fable and suppose that they simply drank to excess 
of the wine offered them by the hospitable Queen, the change 
in them is an accidental one, and the ¢erminus ad quem would 
be the same ill-fated mariners, with the accidental circumstance 
that their faculties were overclouded by somewhat too free 
indulgence. It is not any new substance. Or to take an 
instance more congruous to our subject, when our Lord changed 
the water into wine at Cana, there was manifestly a substantial 
change; but when the Angel descended into the water of the 
Pool of Bethesda, and thereby imparted to it the power to heal 
the first sick man immersed therein, the water remained water, 
the terminus ad quem was substantially identical with the zermznus 
a quo, the only difference was an accidental modification of the 
water, by reason of which it had a power to heal which it had 
not before. It was the same water with certain fresh properties 
imparted to it. The difference between the Catholic and the 
Anglican doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist is a good instance of 
the difference between the two kinds of changes. Catholics assert 
a substantial change or Transubstantiation, Anglicans generally 
a merely accidental change, by reason of which there is 
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imparted to the bread and wine, still remaining true bread 
and wine, a certain spiritual condition or mode of being, on 
account of which he who receives it with faith at the same time 
receives into his heart the spiritual presence of Christ. 

This is all intelligible enough, but under what head are we 
to class the doctrine of those who profess to believe in the Real 
Presence, but not in Transubstantiation? Their theory is that 
when the words of consecration are pronounced, there is no 
substantial change, for the substance of the bread and of the 
wine are still there, but there is added to them, there exists 
side by side with them, a new substance, viz., that of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the doctrine of 
Consubstantiation, and it is held by the Lutherans, and as 
far as we can judge, it is held in words, though scarcely in 
reality, by Canon Gore. We do not say that it is in itself 
impossible or contradictory. The fact, however, that is fatal to 
it is that it is at variance with the very words of consecration 
and with the consentient voice of Christian antiquity, which 
asserts a real change of some kind or other. If Consubstan- 
tiation were true, there would be no real conversion, no change 
in the bread and wine; they would simply co-exist with the 
new element that is introduced. 

We have already seen that this theory is inconsistent with 
our Lord’s words considered in themselves, but it is also incon- 
sistent with the universal language of the Fathers. If we find 
that they use language which implies that the one substance 
is in any way transmuted and transformed into the other, then 
we must necessarily reject the theory of the Real Presence apart 
from Transubstantiation ; for if both substances co-exist, there 
is no possible ground for speaking of the bread and wine as 
having now been changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
The fact that it might receive a certain sanctification from their 
co-existence under the same species, would no more justify us 
in calling the bread and wine thus sanctified by the name of 
the Body and Blood of Christ, than the fact of our Lord’s 
Human Nature co-existing with the Divine would justify us 
in saying that the one had been changed into the other. In 
order that one thing should be changed into another it is 
necessary that the one should cease to exist, and the other 
should take its place. This is the case even with accidental 
changes. If I say that some young man was transformed by 
the time he spent at the University from a rough schoolboy 
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into a cultivated gentleman, I mean indeed that the individual 
maintains his identity, but that the roughness and the schoolboy 
ways that characterized him before have disappeared, and that 
their place has been taken by cultivation'and the spirit of a 
gentleman. But in the theory of the Real Presence as held by 
some Anglicans, where the bread and wine remain, and the Body 
of Christ comes in and takes Its place side by side with them, 
there is no change whatever of one thing into another, but 
simply an addition of something fresh, to what still remains 
there in its entirety. 

Anglican controversialists seem to be aware of this weakness 
in their system. For if any one will read carefully the pages of 
any Anglican writer who advocates this doctrine of the Real 
Presence, he will perceive that the Anglican school, Dr. Pusey, 
Canon Gore, and the rest, while they assert the Real Presence, are 
careful not to commit themselves to the theory of Consubstantia- 
tion, but either are content with attacking the Catholic doctrine, 
or if they put forward anything positive of their own, really 
assert an accidental change in the bread, and one by which is 
conveyed to it a sort of holiness, such as is attached to the pazu 
béni which is distributed in the churches of France, or indeed 
to anything that has been blessed by a priest. According to 
them it is no longer common bread, but holy bread ; Christ is 
present spiritually or sacramentally, in just the same way as 
He is present by His sanctifying influence in holy water, or in 
the holy oils, or in many other objects which the Catholic 
Church knows by the name of sacramentals. To all of these 
Christ is present spiritually, and, so far as it is possible to define 
for Anglicans their misty and vague notions respecting the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, it is in the same sort of presence 
that they believe when they adhere, as so many of them do in 
the present day, to what they call the Real Presence. If they 
wish to go further than this, their only choice is between Tran- 
substantiation and Consubstantiation. 

We are not now concerned with the doctrine of the sacra- 
mentarians, which we believe Canon Gore and the High Church 
party would repudiate, in common with the whole school of 
what we may call Anglican Theology. The doctrine of the 
sacramentarians is that the words of consecration have no effect 
whatever on the bread and wine in themselves; that they 
simply mean, “This is a figure of My Body, and My Blood.” 
They are part of a commemorative and a merely commemora- 
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tive rite, ordained by Christ, and when they are received, they 
are the occasion of the reception at the same time of certain 
graces, bestowed upon the recipient in recompense for his faith 
and other pious dispositions. This theory has been so often 
discussed and refuted that we need not dwell on it at any 
length. It is inconsistent with common sense to suppose that 
the words of consecration were used by our Lord in a purely 
figurative sense, and in no way affect the elements to which 
they refer. There is nothing about bread that is specially 
figurative of the human body, and wine has a very remote 
resemblance to human blood. Men do not employ on very 
solemn occasions language that is figurative, and that is calcu- 
lated to mislead. It was not in a figurative sense that the 
Capharnaites understood it, and when they jeered at the notion, 
our Lord, instead of giving His disciples the explanation of 
His words which He had given them on other occasions when 
He used figurative language, and which would have been more 
necessary then than ever, simply repeated them and insisted on 
them, and preferred to see a number of His disciples abandon 
Him on account of the offence that they had given, rather than 
to diminish anything of the literal meaning in which the words 
had been used. 

We may therefore dismiss alike the Consubstantialists on the 
one hand and the Sacramentarians on the other, and may limit 
ourselves to what we may call the Anglican theory, viz., that the 
bread and wine become something holy and sacred after the 
consecration, though still remaining substantially bread and wine. 
In this case there certainly would be a change, and the whole 
question is as to the nature of the change, whether it is substantial 
or accidental. Anglicans practically restrain the effective action 
of our Lord to the benediction which the Evangelist tells us 
preceded the actual consecration, so that our Lord in stating, 
“This is My Body,” wrought no further change, but simply 
stated the effect of the blessing He had already imparted. Is 
this compatible with our Lord’s words and with the general 
teaching of Christian antiquity ? 

The first question that occurs to us is this. If our Lord 
meant to express the fact that He was present in the elements 
of bread and wine, really indeed by reason of His vivifying 
influence sanctifying the material elements before Him, why 
did He describe the change by calling the bread His Body, and 
the wine His Blood? Such language would have been utterly 
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misleading. Body and blood are substances, not accidents, and 
by no conceivable use of words can the phrase, “This is My 
Body,” be construed as meaning, “This substance which still 
retains the substance of bread is raised to the character of 
supernatural Bread by My life-giving power, so that I am 
really, though spiritually present in it.” Not so did St. Paul 
understand it, when he said, “Whoever shall eat this bread, 
or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord ;” and again, “ He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself, not discerning the Lord’s Body.” If St. Paul had said, 
“He that eateth and drinketh this bread and wine, dwelleth in 
Christ and Christ in Him,” we could have understood the words 
according to the Anglican theory, just as we understand the 
Apostle’s words, “It is no more I that live, but Christ who 
liveth in me,” of the real, though accidental change that had 
been wrought in him by the all-powerful grace of Christ. But 
it is absolutely impossible to give any such interpretation 
either to the words of St. Paul, or to our Lord’s solemn assertion 
that the material elements in His sacred hands were His Body 
and His Blood. 

But what is the sense in which Christian antiquity explained 
the words? One and one only. Saints and theologians, Councils 
and Liturgies with one consent describe the process that takes 
place in the consecration of the elements as a conversion 
(ueraBor)), a transmutation (uera7roinots), a transelementation 
(uwetactovyeiwos). They say that as our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, not as men are, spiritually by grace, but because 
He is of the substance of His Father, so what we receive in 
the Blessed Eucharist is true flesh, as He Himself said, and 
what we drink is true Blood.1 They clearly distinguish 
between His corporal union with us as Man in Holy 
Communion, and His spiritual union with us as God? 
They speak of the wondrous goodness of God, by which 
He who sits at the right hand of the Father is at the 
same time handled by the hands of men? They speak of 
the bread becoming the Body of Christ after the consecration.! 
Sometimes they speak still more clearly the language of Tran- 
substantiation. Thus St. Justin Martyr compares the change of 
the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ to the 


1 St. Ambrose, De Sacr. c. 1. 2 St. Cyril, Zt Joan. xi. 27. 
* St. Chrysostom, De Sacr. iii. 4 St. Ambrose, De Sacr. iv. 4. 
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change by which the food of man is changed into human flesh 
and blood,’ implying that as the food ceases to be food when it 
becomes a part of our natural bodies, so this heavenly food 
ceases to be bread and wine when it becomes the Body and 
Blood of Christ. St. Gregory of Nyssa? writes as follows: 
“ Rightly therefore I believe that the bread which is consecrated 
by the Word of God is changed (wetazrovetraz) into the Body of the 
Divine Word. . . . By virtue of His benediction, Christ changes 
the elementary nature of things palpable (weracroryewwoas, 
transelementans) into His Body.” St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his 
Instruction for Neophytes, uses language still more explicit : 
“ Do not regard it (the Blessed Eucharist) as simple bread and 
wine, for it is the Body and Blood of Christ according to the 
assertion of the Lord. For though sense declares it to be the 
former (2.2, simple bread and wine), yet let faith render thee 
certain (that it is the Body and Blood of Christ).”3 At the end 
of the whole Instruction, he repeats the same doctrine: “ This 
you have learned, and are endowed with full belief that what 
seems bread is not bread, although it gives the sensation and 
taste of bread, and what seems wine is not wine, though taste 
so declare it to the palate, but the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Therefore do not trust the judgment of your bodily palate, 
but faith which is free from all doubt ; for they who taste, are 
bidden to taste, not bread and wine, but the Body and Blood of 
which it (the bread and wine) is the figure.” * 

The language of the ancient Liturgies is no less explicit. 
Thus in the Coptic Liturgy the priest, as he raises up the Host, 
says: “I believe and confess, to the last breath of my life, that 
this is the life-giving Body of Thy only-begotten Son, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; He received it from our Lady, the 
Mother of God, the Holy and Divine Mary.” In the A£thi- 
opian Liturgy, the people answer to the words of consecration : 
“Amen, amen, amen. We praise Thee, O God our Lord. This 
is truly, and so we believe, Thy Body.” The Armenian Liturgy 
contains the following words: “Thou hast given to us Thy 
only-begotten Son, our High Priest and our Sacrifice, because 
He is always distributed among us without being consumed.” 
If we turn from the East to the West, the liturgical language is 
just the same. Thus the Gothic Liturgy: “ May the Holy 
Spirit descend ... that by operation of Thy power, the bread 


1 Apol, i. 65, 66. 2 Opp. ii. 534, seq. 3 Catech. iv. 6. 
* Catech. v. 30. 
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may be changed into Thy Flesh, and the wine turned into 
Thy Blood, that so we may receive in the chalice that Blood 
that flowed from Thy Side upon the Cross.” So in the 
Ambrosian Sacramentary: “The Host which is offered by 
many, and becomes one Body of Christ by the infusion of the 
Holy Spirit. Each receives Christ our Lord, and He is present 
entire in each portion, nor is He diminished in being given 
to each, but gives Himself whole and entire in the case of 
each.”! 

But there are some passages in the Fathers which need a 
little explanation, though it is clear enough, when we look at 
them side by side with the language used by the same Fathers 
to express their belief in the reality of the change that takes 
place in consecration, that they are in no way inconsistent with 
a firm belief in the replacement of the substances of bread and 
wine by that of the Body and Blood of Christ. They dis- 
tinguish, and very properly distinguish, between the double 
mode of existence of the Body and Blood of Christ. His Flesh 
and Blood, as they existed connaturally, were crucified on the 
Cross, and His Blood shed by the centurion’s spear. But their 
mode of existence in the Blessed Sacrament is obviously 
entirely a different one, else the crude objections of the 
Capharnaites would have held good. In the Blessed Eucharist, 
His Body and Blood exist spiritually, not carnally; sacra- 
mentally, not connaturally. They are the very same Body and 
Blood. There is no substantial difference between them; the 
difference is only one of the manner of their existence. It is 
the same Body that was pierced on Calvary, and that is now 
broken by the hands of the priest on the altar. It is the same 
Blood that was then poured out, and that is now contained in 
the chalice. But the mode of their being is utterly different, 
and as far as the evidence of the senses go, there is nothing 
common to them ; it is only faith that perceives their absolute 
identity. 

Here it is worth noticing that the words sfzritual and 
sacramental are completely misused and misinterpreted by 
Anglicans, and we must therefore explain a little more at length 
their meaning as applied to the presence of our Lord in Holy 
Communion. When the Fathers and Catholic theologians speak 
of the presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist being a 

1 We give these passages as quoted by Franzelin, SS. Zuch. Th. vii. 
pp. 118, seq. 
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spiritual presence, of His Body as existing there in a spiritual 
manner, they do not mean as Anglicans mean that He is 
present only in virtue of a certain spiritual influence which He 
asserts, and of a certain supernatural character which He 
imparts to the bread and wine when they are consecrated, or 
in virtue-of a certain grace which is bestowed upon the recipient 
of Holy Communion. When they speak of it as a sacramental 
presence, they do not mean that the bread and wine remaining 
still bread and wine, become at the same time simply a sign 
or Sacrament of the Body of Christ, and in virtue of this 
significdnce are channels of grace to those who receive them. 
The meaning of the word spiritual as applied to the consecrated 
elements is opposed not to corporal, but to carnal. It indicates 
that the true Body of Christ is there, but that it is freed from 
the laws which governed His natural Body when He was here 
on earth, that it is a material body, but freed from the ordinary 
laws of matter. It does not occupy space as a material body 
naturally does; it has none of the accustomed attributes of 
natural flesh and blood. It does not affect our senses as flesh 
and blood affect them ; it does not nourish our bodies as flesh 
and blood ordinarily nourish them. It is a sacramental body, 
and therefore is capable of being contained in the Sacred Host, 
still remaining whole and entire. When the Sacred Host is 
divided, the Body of Christ there present is not divided, but 
remains still undivided in each of the divided parts. It is 
Christ’s true natural Body itself, but present not in a natural, 
but in a supernatural manner. The difference between the 
natural and supernatural mode of existence is not a substantial, 
but an accidental one. Christ’s Body is really present in the 
Sacred Host, corporally but not carnally ; not as subject to the 
laws of matter, not as manifesting the ordinary properties which 
belong to a material body. When Anglicans say that the Body 
of Christ is present only after a spiritual manner, the sense in 
which they use the word is a virtual denial of its presence 
altogether. They belie our Lord’s words, “This is My Body.” 
A body cannot be present merely as a spirit: the two things 
are contradictory. But it can be present—and is present in the 
Blessed Sacrament—supernaturally freed from the ordinary 
laws of matter, and subject only to those laws which govern 
spiritual as distinguished from material substances. 

In this sense it is that St. Augustine speaks when he says 
that “the Sacrament of the Body of Christ is in a certain way 
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(secundum quendam modum) the Body of Christ, and that at the 
original institution of the Blessed Eucharist Christ was in a 
certain manner (guodam modo) borne in His own hands,”? that is, 
the Sacrament of the Blessed Eucharist is the true Body of 
Christ, not after a natural or carnal, but after a sacramental 
and spiritual manner, and He carried His own Body in His 
sacred hands in a mode of being altogether different from that 
which presented itself to the Apostles in His living and visible 
Body as He sat with them at the table in the Last Supper. 

In the same way they call the Blessed Sacrament a figure, 
a sign, an equivalent (antétypus) of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, because the Sacrament, as it presents itself to the senses, 
is not only a sign of the invisible and impalpable Body con- 
tained in it, but also of Christ Himself as He exists in His own 
proper and natural appearance. But the sign does not exclude 
the reality. When St. Paul speaks of the Divine Word as the 
figure of the substance of His Father (figura substantia ejus), 
will any one venture to assert that the expression is intended to 
deny the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son? 

But there is another passage of St. Augustine which is a 
sort of Jocus classicus with all who impugn the teaching of the 


Epist. 23. 

* Canon Gore remarks on this passage : ‘* Roman controversialists generally omit to 
notice the gs#odam modo, which corresponds to the secundum quendam modum 
above.” There is a method of argument which Cardinal Newman appropriately calls 
‘* poisoning the wells.” It consists in making a statement respecting one’s opponents 
which is intended to discredit them by insinuating a wilful suppression of what is 
opposed to the doctrine they are maintaining. We are sorry to say that Canon Gore 
by the above remark ‘‘ poisons the wells.” So far from its being true that Roman 
controversialists generally omit to notice the guodam modo, we have been unable to 
find a single Catholic writer who quotes the passage from St. Augustine without 
noticing and explaining the words guodam modo. The two great Roman contro- 
versialists who are our authorities on the question of the Blessed Eucharist, Cardinal 
Bellarmine and Cardinal Franzelin, both of them quote the passage in question with 
the word guodam modo inserted. Canon Gore’s argument, we may notice in passing, 
is one in which he has the honour of following in the steps of Calvin, who, like 
Canon Gore, quotes the word guodam modo to show that St. Augustine did not believe 
in the Real Presence. Bellarmine’s answer is as follows: ‘‘ Ad illud igitur objectum 
ex particula gwodam modo respondeo illam particulam significare Christum non se 
portasse in propria specie sed in aliena, nec se portasse quomodo ordinarie portantur 
corpora humana, nimirum magno labore in humeris vel alio simili modo, sed mystice et 
sacramentaliter, sic tamen ut sub eo mysterio corpus ejus contineretur.” (Bellarmine, 
De Sacr. Euch. ii. 24.) Cf. Franzelin, De Euch. Thesis x. pp. 142, seq., where he 
explains fer /ongum et /atum that the Fathers distinguish the sacramental from the 
connatural mode of the existence of Christ’s Body, and that in the sacramental state 
they describe it as the representation, figure, and type of the Body and Blood of 
Christ as it exists in its connatural state. 

3 Hebrews i. 3. 
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Catholic Church respecting the Blessed Sacrament. It occurs 
in his Commentary on St. John’s Gospel,! and the words of the 
Saint are as follows: “He who abides not in Christ, and in 
whom Christ abides not, neither eats His Flesh, nor drinks His 
Blood (although he carnally and visibly presses with his teeth 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ), but rather 
eats and drinks to his own condemnation the Sacrament of so 
great a thing.” In the De Czvtate, i. xi. 20, 25, the holy Doctor 
repeats almost the same words, saying that heretics and 
schismatics do not really eat the Body and Blood of Christ, 
but only the Sacrament and sign of it, inasmuch as to eat 
Christ (#anducare Christum) is to remain in Christ and Christ 
in him. These passages, however, present no difficulty what- 
ever to any one who is familiar with St. Augustine’s phraseology, 
for the expression, “to eat the Body and drink the Blood of 
Christ,” is employed by him sometimes to indicate the mere 
external reception of the Sacrament, but more often to express 
that which is the spiritual effect of those who receive Christ in 
a state of grace, viz.,an intimate union with Him, and incor- 
poration in His mystical Body. Thus in Lib. ii. Contra Advers. 
Legis et Prophet. c. 9, he speaks most clearly and explicitly, in 
a way which leaves no doubt as to his own belief. “It is the 
Mediator between God and man, Christ Jesus, giving us His 
own Flesh to eat, and His own Blood to drink, whom we receive 
in our faithful heart, and in our mouth, although to eat the 
flesh of a man would seem more horrible than to slay him, and 
to drink human blood more horrible than to shed it,” where the 
expression “in heart and mouth” shows plainly that the Saint 
is not speaking merely of the spiritual reception of Christ, but 
also of the sacramental and corporal. Yet in Epist. 98, 9, 
Ad Bontfacium, he says: “Christ in His very Flesh walked on 
earth, and His very Flesh He has given us to eat to our 
salvation, but no one eats that flesh unless he first adore.” 

It is useless and unnecessary to pile up quotations bearing 
witness to Augustine’s entire accordance with the sacramental 
doctrine of all the great Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 
We will only add two other passages among many which are 
unmistakeable. In Lib. xii. c. 10, Contra Faustum, his words 
are as follows: “The Blood of Christ sounds loudly on the 
earth, when, after receiving it, all people answer Amen. Clear 
is that voice of blood, which the Blood itself utters from the 


1 In Joannem, Tract. 27, 18. 
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mouth of the faithful, who by that same Blood was redeemed.” 
And again he says clearly enough, though in the language of 
the dzsciplina arcani: “The Lord permitted Judas to receive 
among the innocent disciples that which the faithful under- 
stand, the price of our redemption.” 

In spite of all this, Canon Gore boldly asserts that “it is at 
any rate certain that St. Augustine did not believe in Transub- 
stantiation.” He shows a very imperfect acquaintance with 
St. Augustine’s writings who can make such a statement as 
this. But if Canon Gore’s interpretation of the Saint is a correct 
one, there follows therefrom a good deal more than he seems to 
have anticipated. St. Augustine, on Canon Gore’s showing, is not 
only a disbeliever in Transubstantiation, but in any doctrine 
whatever of the Real Presence. If the Sacrament of the Blessed 
Eucharist is “only a sign,” if the wicked are in no sense partakers 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, we must cease altogether to 
believe that Christ is present, after the Consecration, in the 
consecrated elements. In fact, Canon Gore, by the language of 
his present Essay, virtually throws in his lot with Calvin and 
the thorough-going Sacramentarians, and would have us believe 
in a merely commemorative act on the part of those who 
approach the altar. Christ is present in the heart, not in the 
mouth, of the pious recipient. Any sort of worship or adoration 
of the elements is indeed idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians. We have asked ourselves whether Canon Gore has 
looked in the face the consequence of his own statements. If 
he had laid down the proposition that Christian antiquity 
universally believed in the Real Presence, but that there was 
no such universal belief in Transubstantiation, and if then he 
had brought forward quotations from St. Augustine and other 
Fathers, either confirming their belief in the Real Presence, 
or at all events compatible with it, but quite incompatible with 
a belief in Transubstantiation, then we could have understood 
his position. But he virtually tells us that a majority of the 
Fathers were Transubstantiationalists, but that a few faithful 
souls, St. Augustine and those of his school, were not only 
anti-Transubstantiationalists, but held with the modern Low 
Churchman and Dissenter, that Christ is simply received in 
the heart by faith. 

Probably Canon Gore is not aware of his own destructive and 
anti-dogmatic tendencies. To a Catholic eye they are clearly 


writ on every page of his recent volume. They are no less to 
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be read between the lines (and not always between the lines) in 
his first two Essays than in the one which we are discussing. 
What really underlies Canon Gore’s attack on Transubstantiation 
is a defective view of the Incarnation. He has most distinct 
leanings to Nestorianism. This it is which leads him to 
attribute to medieval theology a depreciation of the reality of 
our Lord’s Sacred Humanity. It is not that medizval theo- 
logians depreciated it, but that Canon Gore, on the other hand, 
exaggerates His human weakness to the depreciation of His 
Divinity. But we must postpone this part of our answer to 
Canora Gore, as well as our criticism of his sceptical philo- 
sophical tenets, to our next number. 
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ACCORDING to the oft-quoted prophecies of St. Malachy, 
Lumen Celi is to be succeeded on the throne of Peter by Zenzs 
Ardens. Perhaps the latter forecast may at first sight suggest 
a Boanerges invoking fire from heaven on the Church’s enemies, 
fulminating anathemas and excommunications. Yet, if the 
development of the spirit which has been fostered by Leo XIII. 
is to continue uninterrupted, we may rather augur that the fire 
to come upon earth is that which Christ came to kindle, the 
fire of an all-embracing charity, whose flames, according to a 
quaint exegesis, are as sharp arrows in the hearts of the King’s 
enemies.’ It certainly cannot be denied that, at least in English- 
speaking countries, Catholics are waking to a consciousness of 
the need of other weapons and methods of warfare than those 
which were suited to times of oppression and persecution. They 
cannot but feel that, while they themselves remain to a great 
extent unchanged, their environments have altered considerably 
—that they defend what is not attacked, and attack what is not 
defended. Under pressure of assault, as Mr. W. Ward implies 
in the MWzneteenth Century for November, 1895, the Church’s 
attitude since the Reformation has been somewhat that of a 
hedgehog, which rolls itself into a ball and presents to outsiders 
an uncomfortable surface of spikes. This attitude, moreover, is 
prudently preserved for some time after the danger has seem- 
ingly passed away, and till it is perfectly safe to unroll, expand, 
and move about once more. Hibernation is not death, though 
it is a period of comparatively low vitality; and similarly, 
during the time referred to, the Church’s concern has been to 
a large extent rather to live than to grow. 

When we say that Catholics are beginning to notice and 
adapt themselves to a change of surroundings, we do not mean 
that there is an end to the conflict which must always and 
everywhere be the Church’s lot; but that the character of the 


1 Psilm xliv. 6. 
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conflict has changed, and that her present enemies must be 
approached with different temper and tactics. 

And, in fine, what is this change? It is the fall of anything 
that can properly be called Protestantism, as a definite religious 
system opposed to Catholicism. The leaven has leavened the 
whole mass: the process of disintegration has, practically 
speaking, worked itself out, and left not one stone of the 
Protestant system standing on another; nothing but isolated 
units and fragments of units. Catholics stand out among other 
Christians as alone having a definite position, knowing exactly 
what they mean and what they want: while others grope in the 
dark. And further, while Protestantism has been vanishing into 
indcfiniteness, the Church has been deepening her lines of 
demarcation, and, by opposition, becoming more and more 
definite. In both camps the conflict has been the occasion of 
the development of the idea or principle in dispute: in the one 
case, the principle of authority ; in the other, that of anarchy. 
Prior to such development it was not perhaps so clear to either 
side that there might not be a vza media, a compromise between 
a teaching Church and self-teaching. Such medial positions 
one after another have been tried and have given way, and have 
thereby demonstrated the necessity of a living, infallible guide, 
if unity of faith is to be preserved among Christians. Hence it 
is essential to the Protestant position to deny the necessity of 
oneness in faith, and to regard Christianity as addressed rather 
to man’s ethical than to his intellectual requirements ; whereas 
Catholicism provides a First Philosophy or theory of the 
universe, and makes man’s highest perfection consist in the 
knowledge of Truth, to which his ethical perfection is in some 
sort subservient. It is clear that the Catholic-Protestant con- 
troversy has not been directly about particular points of faith, 
but about the rule of faith, and the nature and function of the 
Church. All other controversies about the Eucharist, saint- 
worship, Indulgences, and the like, have been merely accidental 
to the great point at issue. If, then, this one point has been 
cleared up, and well defined in consequence, it has been to some 
extent at the expense of the development of the faith in other 
particulars. No doubt this was true of all the great contro- 
versies in the past ; nor can it be expected that every member 
and article of the body of faith should grow and unfold farz 
passu. This would be pushing the metaphor of growth too far. 
Still a controversy touching the rule of faith is in a certain way 
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extrinsic, and bears far less directly on other points of belief 
than a dispute touching some particular matter of faith. To 
study any one period of English history profoundly is a direct 
aid to a general, comprehensive view of the whole; whereas a 
contest as to the veracity of a given historian bears very 
indirectly on one’s historical knowledge. In fact, for the time 
being, the student is not advancing, but only wondering how he 
is to advance. So, simply speaking, the Catholic-Protestant 
controversy brought the normal process of doctrinal develop- 
ment to a standstill. This, of course, is true only in the rough. 
For, besides the main question of authority, there have been 
side issues already referred to: whence has resulted a certain 
fortification of particular doctrines against Protestant negations. 
Yet the growth of a doctrine which results from its defence 
against attacks from without, is as unsymmetrical, as irregular, 
as spasmodic as is the course of error. We find, for example, 
the Eucharistic doctrine, with its huge wealth of meaning, its 
promises of light, its complicated connections with the body of 
revealed truth, to a great extent unexplored, a mine of treasures 
hardly touched ; while the single and purely philosophical point 
of “transubstantiation ” has filled folios. Again, the Protestant 
controversy was, as long as it lasted, internal to Christianity. 
The Church’s intellectual energies were expended against those 
who allowed the inspired writings as a common basis of argu- 
ment ; and so far they were withdrawn from the needs of that 
wider non-Christian world which has to be met on the common 
ground of reason. The great work of harmonizing the whole 
body of Christian doctrine with reason, of showing Catholicism in 

its entirety as the Heaven-sent answer to the problem of human 

life, as the complement of man’s nature, individual and social— 

had to remain to a certain extent in abeyance. It is not on the 

whole very wonderful if the habits of three centuries are not 

shaken off in three days, especially when we are dealing with 

a society of the dimensions of the Catholic Church, where 

traditional methods, as such, are held in veneration and reluct- 

antly changed ; nor need it surprise us to find here and there 

Catholic controversialists in full armour sawing the air with 

their heavy broadswords, disproving justification by faith alone, 

and the all-sufficiency of Scripture as a guide to truth. 

In the main, however, it is well recognized now that the 
Church must return once more to her old task of evangelizing 
the Gentiles, that is, those who are altogether outside the pale 
VOL. LXXXVI. P 
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ij of Christianity. With the Vatican Counci] the Protestant 
| controversy was brought to a close, as far as the Church was 
| concerned. There she spoke her last word on the subject, and 

turned aside to resume her proper work, her function as “light 

of the world.” Were one to judge her methods solely in the 
light of the Protestant controversy, one might easily infer that 
: | her office in regard to the Truth was simply aggressive and 
defensive—bellicose in every sense. Nothing could be more 
unlike the conduct of her Divine Master, whose work she 
continues. He came to state, to proclaim, to reveal; not to 
argue; controvert, or defend: and such is her mode of procedure 
so far as the world at large is concerned. She reveals herself 
in her intellectual and ethical beauty, as God’s good gift to man. 
She invites men to come to her; but does not desire to force 
herself on their acceptance. It is only when she is herself 
attacked, or her children are attacked, that she is controversial 
or aggressive or defensive. Hence it is a matter of common 
observation that gentleness characterizes her dealing with the 
pagan or infidel, while the formal heretic or apostate excites her 
bitter indignation. 

In English-speaking countries her environment is to a large 
extent that of a cultured paganism, and to such an environment 
she must now adapt her conduct. She must learn to “speak to 
the heart of this people,” and to do this she must study its 
language and its heart ; she must have faith in its radical good- 
sense and good-will, however overlaid and obscured to super- 
ficial consideration. If English non-Catholics misunderstand 
and parody the religion of Catholics, even when most desirous 
to do them justice ; it may well be, and must be, that Catholics 
fail largely to understand the workings of non-Catholic minds 
| and the impulses of non-Catholic hearts. Social and educational 
isolation has to a large extent created an estrangement in 
language and modes of thought which renders exchange of 
ideas difficult at the best, and impossible when the discussion is 
governed by the controversial spirit. 

Much as one might desire a possible return of the Church of 
England, or of any considerable section of it, to Catholic unity, 
our ultimate hopes and prayers are more ambitious, namely, for 
a return of the English-speaking people or the English-speaking 
races. It would be a great mistake to identify these two causes, 
although the latter and greater includes the former. Were our 
only concern with Anglicanism, the old controversial method 
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might still be in place for many a day, though even there 
sacerdotal Anglicanism is an idea that can be left largely to 
develop itself into its only logical issue—Catholicism. It would 
certainly be a pity were the Church in these countries to 
address herself so exclusively to the Anglican question as to 
withdraw her intellectual energies from the wider and more 
pressing spiritual needs of the people at large. 

For this work the controversial and polemical method is 
altogether unsuited. What is needed before all things is a clear 
manifestation of the Catholic religion in its ethical and intel- 
lectual beauty ; not as a religion, but as eminently ¢#e religion 
of mankind; as the complement of human nature, the “ desire 
of the nations ;” as the one God-given answer to the problem of 
life and the social problem. For this we need interpreters or 
go-betweens: men, that is, who know and sympathize with both 
sides, who have at once a comprehensive grasp of the “idea” of 
Catholicism and are possessed with its spirit, and who are no 
less in touch with the spirit of their own country and age, its 
strength and its weakness; who can understand and speak both 
languages, and, recognizing unity of thought under diversity of 
expression, can translate from one into the other, interpreting 
the age to the Church and the Church to the age. 

This is a very obvious requirement to suggest, but a very 
difficult one to satisfy: for this two-sidedness is rare, or, at 
least, rarely well balanced. However, the clear recognition of 
the requirement is the first step towards its fulfilment ; and that 
it is receiving increased recognition is evident to all observers. 

Amongst the ideas which must be put forward prominently 
in order to present Catholicity in its true light before the eyes 
of the world, one of the most important is that of the end for 
which the Church exists. It will take a long time to undo the 
prejudices begotten by three centuries of misrepresentation, and 
to convince men that the Church, like her Founder, comes not 
to be ministered to, but to minister. The Church is for man, 
and not man for the Church. 

Protestantism has fixed in men’s minds the idea that the 
Roman Church is a huge speculation run in the interests of the 
Bishop of Rome; that there is some scarcely definable temporal 
gain which is quite sufficient to maintain the fraud in existence 
century after century, and to enlist in the cause the sacrifices 
and best energies of thousands of devoted men and women, who 
are in no way sharers in the plunder. It must, then, be made 
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clear that the Church rules as a parent in the interests of her 
children, not as a despot who rules in his own interest: that the 
maintenance of her power and authority are not ends in them- 
selves, but means to a further end, namely, to the ultimate 
perfection of human nature, individual and social. Eternal life, 
here inchoatively, hereafter perfectly—this is her end. And 
“this is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” In other words, 
she aims at the highest possible intellectual and ethical per- 
fection of the soul, which of ccurse culminates in the knowledge 
and lote of the infinite Truth and Goodness. And here again 
we have to guard against current misapprehensions. The 
pseudo-Christianity of Luther is based on a belief in the irre- 
deemable badness of human nature, and accordingly divorces 
the natural and supernatural orders altogether. It can do 
nothing for nature except to fly from it and leave it to its 
rottenness. It professes to be wholly unconcerned with the 
present world and its history and progress: mental and moral 
culture in the natural order is labour wasted on faculties which 
are intrinsically corrupted by sin, and as such, is in no way 
subservient to grace or the interests of the next life. Sucha 
parody of Christianity gives a justification to the charge made 
by the worldling against the righteous: Quontam cnutilis est 
nobis—“ He is of no use whatever to us.” The divorce of 
religion from secular life, this sundering by man of those whom 
God has joined together, is the necessary result of the Lutheran 
conception. And as among English-speaking races no other 
conception of Christianity is understood, it will be no easy 
matter to bring home to men the ancient and Catholic view of 
the matter. 

The Church holds firmly to the fundamental and essential 
goodness of human nature which underlies the foulest cor- 
ruption, the deepest degradation; which is related to grace, 
as reason is to faith. Both are from the same God; both 
conspire to one harmonious result. The natural and the super- 
natural are not sundered, nor are they violently yoked together ; 
but the lower ministers to the higher, and the higher perfects, 
crowns, and elevates the lower. Such is the Catholic conception 
of the Incarnation—God brought down to earth, and earth lifted 
up to God. Christianity is not, cannot be, indifferent to the 
full perfection of man’s natural faculties. Culture and civiliza- 
tion is not sanctification; and a certain height of sanctity is 
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compatible with low culture. But far from any opposition 
between the two, both are requisite for the full development of 
man’s capabilities; each in due proportion safeguards the 
other. 

And as the man without religion is as much a monstrosity 
as the man without the use of reason, so an irreligious state or 
irreligious education is as violently opposed to the Catholic 
conception as it is accordant to the Lutheran conception of 
Christianity. 

That the Church exists, not for her own sake, but for the 
perfection of human nature, present no less than future, natural 
no less than supernatural, social no less than individual—this is 
one of the ideas which it will take time and patient skill to 
bring home clearly to minds biassed by a false presentment of 
Christianity, and unsuspicious of any other. 

Another of these ideas is the true conception of ecclesiastical 
authority in matters of faith and discipline. As misconceived by 
the great bulk of intelligent non-Catholics, nothing could be more 
repugnant to the genius of a race which has a passionate love of 
just liberty and freedom, however ill it may be able to define it. 
To sacrifice one’s freedom of judgment or one’s freedom of 
action is, in English ears, almost equivalent to sacrificing one’s 
manhood, and this for the simple reason that freedom in this 
connection means rightful freedom, which no man may sacrifice 
with a good conscience. Plainly where there is no freedom, 
none can be sacrificed. As a man does not sacrifice his freedom 
of thought in yielding to evidence, so neither in yielding to 
God's word. It is not intellectual slavery to bow to the truth— 
“the truth shall make you free”—but to be entangled in error. 
It is not moral slavery to obey conscience, but to violate it. 
Given the Church’s Divine authority in faith and morals, there 
can be nothing servile in submission. Yet the chief misconcep- 
tion concerns the manner in which that authority is exercised. 
The general impression left by the Catholic-Protestant contro- 
versy is of two opposing systems, in one of which private 
judgment and self-guidance prevails absolutely and in every 
thing ; in the other authority and discipline no less universally. 
Both conceptions are caricatures, resulting from the intense 
emphasis given to the chief point at issue. For the outsider, 
Romanism is authority and nothing else but authority ; authority 
created for its own sake, as an end in itself, whose sole function 
is to cramp the intellect and to enslave the soul—a cross, if you 
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like, invented for the torture and death of man’s natural reason 
and will. The devout Romanist is popularly pourtrayed as 
being in a state of mental paralysis, hemmed in on all sides 
with dogmatic definitions, prohibitions, and restraints. His 
reason and will are atrophied from mere disuse, and their place 
is usurped by authority to which he turns for the solution of 
every doubt, speculative or practical. This preposterous delusion 
must be dispelled by a continual insistance on the truth, that 
both in theory and in fact authority in every society, eccle- 
siastical or civil, is but a means to securing the end of the 
society.in question. It implies primarily a directive power ; 
and only secondarily, in case of default, a coercive power. It is 
only as coercive that authority is odious at all; and only when 
unjustly coercive is it justly odious and inimical to true liberty. 
As directive, it is purely helpful and beneficial. In a well- 
ordered, society, where the rule is just and the subjects are just, 
the coercive restraint is never felt, and liberty is perfect. The 
law (as coercive) is not for the just, but for transgressors. But 
if the rein and bit is continually felt, it argues either a bad rider 
or a bad horse. Those who know the Catholic Church from 
within, know how rarely the rein is felt; how slow she is to 
define or condemn, or legislate ; how largely she trusts to the 
vis medicatrix nature, and leaves things to right themselves ; 
how her decisions in most cases seem rather to be determined 
by, than to determine the common sense of the faithful, which 
they but sum up and register. Nothing is more absurd than 
to fancy the Pope as a privileged tyrant whose every whim and 
caprice binds Catholics to assent and to obey under pain of 
anathema; yet such is the image of Papal authority in the 
non-Catholic mind. 

The better the government, the less the rein is felt. 
Nowhere is it felt so little as in the spiritual and moral 
government of the Catholic Church; nowhere is _intel- 
lectual liberty more perfectly safeguarded and sustained. As 
has been observed, the Protestant controversy has occasioned 
the mistake of regarding authority as the very essence of 
Catholicism ; and indeed it is the essential difference between 
it and Protestantism as such. But Protestantism is not the 
only or adequate antithesis to the Catholic religion. In fact, it 
is not opposed directly to the faith itself so much as to the 
preamble and rule of faith. It is only in its aspect as anti- 
Protestantism that authority could be regarded as the essence 
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of Catholicism. It will be necessary therefore to bring out 
clearly the truth that coercive authority holds an entirely sub- 
sidiary and secondary place in the Catholic religion ; and that 
the desire and practice of the Church is by all means to 
minimize the occasions for its use; and finally, that it is no 
more hurtful to spiritual liberty than civil authority is to civil 
liberty. 

Another point of misunderstanding which hides the true 
face of the Church from intelligent outsiders, concerns her 
Catholicity and independence of national or racial limitations, 
It is from this that she derives her name of Catholic, zz., the 
Church of humanity, as opposed to the Church of the Jews. 
As the grace of Christian sanctity is received differently into 
different souls, and modified by the natural character so as to 
encounter certain resistances and certain yieldings, and to issue 
in all cases in some peculiar and imperfect reproduction of the 
Christian type ; so the Catholic religion is received variously by 
various races, and perfectly by none. Points of doctrine or 
discipline which have a special attraction for one national type, 
are just those which encounter resistance in other quarters. For 
example, an independent self-governing race will be morbidly 
suspicious lest authority should degenerate into tyranny, and 
will be too ready to scent oppression everywhere. To a 
rationalistic and unimaginative people the mysticism of Christi- 
anity will present special difficulty. Races of an opposite 
character will find no difficulty in these matters, and may 
by their own supine passivity and unrealism discredit their 
religion. They will be ready not only to defend, but to exag- 
gerate and distort those tenets and principles which are in 
accord with their natural character ; and identifying themselves 
with the Catholic cause, will add new barriers against the return 
of other nations to the faith. It is not surprising, then, that 
heresies are so often racial. As circumstances give special 
prominence to this or that aspect of Catholicism, it will probably 
come into conflict with the peculiar tastes or susceptibilities 
of one nationality or another. The Reformation controversy 
alienated the Teutons and left the Latins. Some future problem 
may reverse the story. It would be narrow to conclude that 
Catholicism is peculiarly congenial to the Latin races or to the 
Celts, and uncongenial to the Teutons. We may say that 
authority offers a greater difficulty to the latter race. But 
authority is not the whole of Catholicism, and in other matters 
the reverse may be true. 
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There is no more fruitful source of misrepresentation than 
the attribution to Catholicity of effects and phenomena which 
are racial. Such delusions can be dispelled only by solid 
historical induction on a sufficiently wide basis. It is not 
unnatural that as Catholicity has for three centuries been 
largely associated with races who have many un-English charac- 
teristics in common, these characteristics should be set down 
to their religion without stopping to consider whether there was 
anything else in common to ascribe them to. Hence an infer- 
ence that Catholicism is essentially un-English or even Italian. 
The remedy is to be found in extending one’s view beyond the 
limits of the last three centuries and of the Latin races. 

A similar difficulty in the past was the attempt to identify 
the essential interests of Catholicism with the cause of monarchy 
or feudalism ; but as it does not belong to the present we need 
not discuss it, but pass it by with a glance. 

But above all it is important that the Catholic faith should 
be interpreted and brought home to the intellect of our times. 
As a whole, as an articulated body of truth, it is as little known 
to men of education as the British Constitution is to a New 
Zealander. They have heard of this or the other monstrous 
doctrine—monstrous enough perhaps when viewed out of its 
proper connections—they are acquainted with odd passages of 
its history, but the “idea,” even in its least developed form, they 
have never laid hold of. True, the authority-question is the first 
thing to face ; and the Catholic controversialist naturally insists 
on this and postpones all other explanations and discussions 
for afterwards. It is the most logical method, but is it the most 
practical? Do not the dispositions with which one approaches 
the authority-question depend largely on what that authority 
wants to impose upon one? And is it not often the intrinsic 
beauty and completeness and soul-stayingness of that body of 
doctrine which clusters round the Incarnation, that first draws 
the restless intellect towards the Church; and lays ever firmer 
hold upon it, as light after light flashes upon it, revealing subtle 
and unsuspected links, pointing to a unity in variety beyond 
man’s devising, and so stamping the whole conception with the 
seal of divinity as to supersede all apologetics and appeals to 
miracle and prophecy? To present such a conception of the 
faith to the modern world is only possible for those who possess 
it themselves, and can translate it into the language and imagery 
of their hearers. To some extent, no doubt, in the case of certain 
individual theologians, the exigencies of these three centuries 
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of Protestant controversy, diverting theology from its normal 
course and giving it a polemical character, have interfered with 
the noble work of perfecting the synthesis of faith and 
reason, begun by certain of the Fathers and furthered by 
the scholastics. As has been already observed, Catholicism 
repudiates the divorce between nature and grace, reason and 
faith ; and as soon as the Church had established her title as 
light of the world and teacher of nations, she at once proceeded 
to her task of marshalling all truth, natural and revealed, into 
one harmonious whole. It was in the hands of the schoolmen, 
and notably of Aquinas, that this work advanced most rapidly. 
No discovery of physical science such as it then was, no fact 
of history, no speculation of the human intellect, whether 
of Greek, Jew, or Arab, was despised or neglected. All were 
carefully considered in their bearings on the whole body of 
known truth natural and revealed; each was fitted into its 
proper place in the mosaic, leaving us in the Swmma of Aquinas 
a monument of that comprehensive sympathy which hails every 
truth from whatever source as the gift of God. It is to this 
labour and method that His Holiness bids us devote ourselves, 
rather than perpetuate in an uncongenial age the controversies 
which appealed to the taste of what may be called the polemical 
centuries. We have to take up that unfinished work and carry 
it out on the same plan up to the present day; and this, in 
the broad sympathetic calm spirit of Aquinas, so different from 
that of controversial theology. For without the sympathy of 
comprehension we may silence or exasperate an adversary, but 
we can never solve a difficulty or banish a doubt. Here then 
is a task that lies before the theologians and thinkers in this 
age and country; and it is those who, in obedience to His 
Holiness, imbue themselves with the spirit and method of 
Aquinas, that will be found equal to it. 

In fine, all our efforts must be directed to the clearing away 
of every mist which hides the true aspect of the Church from 
outsiders. Let her shine forth truly as she is, and she will be 
her own proof, carrying conviction to all men of good-will, 
constraining them to confess: “Surely God is in this place, and 
I knew it not. This is none other than the house of God, this 
is the gate of Heaven.” In proportion as conscience is obeyed 
and refined, it will be ready to recognize in Catholicity, rightly 
understood, its divinely established complement, its long-sought 
guide and support. 
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As the Church becomes better known men will see in her 
the true answer to the present problem concerning the necessity 
of a revealed religion for the preservation of society, and for 
other social problems as well. She will stand out, not as one 
of many versions of Christianity, but as the one great human- 
hearted Church of humanity, who is “the mother of us all.” 

Among those who are most keenly alive to the view of the 
situation as here put forward, and with whom the present writer 
is in entire sympathy, it is customary to acknowledge the very 
important part played by the Society of Jesus in the Protestant 
controversy during the last three centuries ; and it is said, with 
a certain amount of truth, that the Order in question was 
manifestly raised up by God to combat the new-born heresy of 
Luther, to vindicate the principles of obedience and authority, 
and to carry the doctrine of the Papacy to its final develop- 
ment in-the Vatican Council. This is a true view of the Society 
of Jesus so far as it goes, but that it is an adequate view can 
scarcely be admitted. “It is folly,” says Hecker, speaking of 
the Church, “to attempt to interpret any society without having 
first discovered its animating principle, and fairly studied the 
nature and bearing of its organization.” If the Catholic Church 
suffers from hasty generalizations resting on a narrow and 
insufficient basis of induction, the same is true to some extent 
of that Order which has been pre-eminently a sign for contra- 
diction and an object of diametrically opposite criticisms from 
all quarters. 

Now there have been Orders, such as the Knights Templars, 
which existed for a particular crisis and vanished with that 
crisis. Others which have had a more universal end, have 
disappeared because they were not wanted, or were ineffectual. 
A few have survived for centuries, because their idea and end 
was universal, and they were successful in securing it. Until 
the world has ceased to live for money the sons of St. Francis 
will be needed to preach poverty of spirit. Had the Order of 
St. Dominic no wider end than to combat the Albigenses and 
Waldenses it would not have been to the fore as it has been and 
promises to be in the future. We can conceive no country or 
age where the labours of the Benedictines will not be in requisi- 
tion. Allowing then that the Reformation was the occasion of 
the institution of the Jesuits, and allowing that it has furnished 
them with their chief employment, that it has to some extent 
influenced their theological method, that it has led them to 
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emphasize authority and obedience, yet all this is subordinate, 
mutable, and non-essential, in relation to the end and idea 
of the Order. That end, in the mind of its Founder, 
was pre-eminently universal; to be ready to throw itself 
promptly and heartily into the plans of the Holy See for the 
time being, according to the peculiar needs of the Church at 
any given crisis. For this reason Loyola desired that his Order 
should be in many ways untrammelled, ready to go anywhere 
and do anything according to the exigencies of the Church at 
the time. For such a flying squadron, no doubt military 
obedience was a peculiar necessity ; but there was nothing in 
his conception of obedience which one does not find in the 
Summa of Aquinas. Some speak as though the Jesuits dis- 
covered obedience, or invented a gruesome virtue of their own, 
and called it by that name. All said and told, their doctrine is 
that obedience of execution cannot be perfect unless it is willing; 
and that a narrow, captious, illiberal criticism is fatal to willing 
obedience. Elasticity and adaptability were prominently before 
the mind of St. Ignatius, he looked to no particular age or crisis, 
but to all and any. As far then as the “idea” of the Society 
is concerned, it is certainly wrong to view it as the embodiment 
of anti-Protestantism and nothing more; or as having fulfilled 
its end at the Vatican Council. In order to judge truly as to 
how the reality corresponds with the idea, one must not 
overlook the great work that the Society in question was doing 
simultaneously out of Europe, while very much of its work in 
Europe had little or no connection with the anti-Protestant 
polemic. Perhaps it is as necessary in the case of any Order 
to view it from within if we would form a critical estimate of its 
scope and capabilities, as it is certainly necessary in the case of 
the Catholic Church. 

Far from stereotyping its methods on the lines which had 
to be followed when Protestantism was the one antagonist to 
be faced, that filial sympathy with the Holy See, which is the 
vital principle of the Society of Jesus, must needs animate it 
to throw itself with equal ardour into the more congenial task 
which present exigencies impose upon the Catholics in these 
countries, the task of interpreting the Church to the age and 
the age to the Church, nor does it seem probable that the 
imputation of backwardness in this respect will be cast upon 
her by those enemies with whom in recent days the conflict has 


raged most strenuously. 
G. TYRRELL. 
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5.—“ PASSER DOMESTICUS.” 
Plus ca change, plus cest la méme chose, said the witty and 
accurate Frenchman of a typical South American Republic. 
In much the same way it is true of the sparrow, that no 
condition of life is so natural to him as that which is most 
artificial What sparrows did before there were houses and 
cities, is a speculative puzzle now probably insoluble, but 
certainly they must in such primitive times have been tormented 
by an instinct that they were debarred from exercising the 
powers and faculties most essentially their own. An ingenious 
philosopher has attributed the frowardness and turbulence of 
the early Hebrews to the fact that they were “suppressed 
financiers,” who, until money was invented, could not obtain 
the proper outlet for their inborn qualities. In like manner the 
sparrow must have been dimly conscious that he was not in his 
true element, when he had to lead a rustic life, and exercise 
his wits upon Dame Nature alone. He is by nature a street- 
arab, and, like his human analogues, can find a congenial theatre 
for the exercise of his capabilities only in the midst of the busy 
hum of men. 

In truth, the sparrow presents us with several interesting 
problems of bird psychology, for the study whereof the 
inhabitant of a city, and in a special degree the Londoner, 
has exceptional facilities and opportunities. Other birds attach 
themselves to the train of man, and dwell habitually in his 
company, the rook, for instance, and the “temple-haunting 
martlet:” but if the former to some extent appears to be 
influenced by the company he keeps, the latter, with others 
that might be named, remains altogether unaffected, retaining 
its own wild character as uncontaminated as it could be in 
a desert island. With the sparrow it is different: not only is 
he our near neighbour as to his dwelling-place, but he has 
assumed a quasi-human type of character, marking him off from 
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other fowls of the air, and has accustomed himself to depend 
upon the resources of civilization at every stage of his existence. 

Like other lower races, the bird has not been elevated by 
contact with his superiors, nor has he borrowed of them those 
traits which are the most .admirable. That he has, almost 
entirely, divested himself of those characteristics which are truly 
bird-like, is sufficiently evidenced by the pathetic ballad of our 
childhood which tells the sad tale of the death of Cock Robin. 
If in that artless epic the sparrow figures as the murderer of the 
hero, while other birds, beasts, fishes, and insects are plunged 
in grief at the melancholy event, it is surely not only because 
his name happens to rhyme with “arrow,” for no character 
could possibly be selected, within the ranks of the animal world, 
to whom might more appropriately be attributed whatever is 
likely to outrage any rudimentary code of ethics which there 
prevails. It cannot be said that any of his congeners possesses 
very elevated notions on the subject of the rights of property, 
though, as a rule, these appear to be lower in proportion as 
birds have greater opportunity of observing the ways of 
mankind; every rookery being the scene of felonies and 
burglaries, the like of which we never observe among the less 
sophisticated denizens of the woodland or the moor. But the 
whole life of the sparrow is made up of what in ourselves we 
should designate as iniquity. He robs other birds of their 
nesting-places, whenever he can venture to do so, not only 
without scruple, but with manifest delight in mischief for its 
own sake. Keeping himself rigorously to his own set, that is 
to his own kind, and taking no notice of any other unless he 
have a chance of vexing them, he is yet perpetually engaged in 
quarrels with his fellows, manifestly about nothing at all. 
Other birds, no doubt, fight, and fight fiercely, but for a definite 
purpose, and with something of the formality of an orthodox 
duel. But sparrows are perpetually sparring and buffeting, even 
in the midst of winter, when the ground is frost-bound, and it 
might be thought they would have enough to do in finding a 
livelihood. They are even more continually to be seen and 
heard, flying from spot to spot, jabbering and bickering in the 
utmost excitement, of which all observation utterly fails to 
explain either the origin or the issue. Even in regard of his 
unwitting protector, man, the attitude of the sparrow is all his 
own. Making the most unscrupulous use of everything which 
men design for their own advantage, and coming constantly 
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into close contact with humanity, he remains an utterly irrecon- 
cilable rebel, no more inclined to adopt any rule of law and 
order than our own dangerous classes. He never seems to care 
to accept anything from our bounty unless he fancies he is 
stealing it, and is more wary and suspicious of designs against 
his precious person than his seemingly wilder brethren. If, in 
a time of frost and snow, food be bountifully set out on the 
window-sill for the starving birds, it will invariably be found that 
the sparrows are the last to avail themselves of the proferred 
boon ; not till they have seen the experiment safely tried by 
others .will they risk a visit, and then they will come down in 
their scores, scattering and wasting good provisions, and driving 
away those for whose benefit the food was intended. At the same 
time, a remedy is easily found in their own distrustfulness. A 
robin or a titmouse will plump himself confidently into the most 
trap-like receptacle ; but let there be the slightest symptom of 
a possible snare, even a piece of string laid casually about, and 
the sparrows will give it a wide berth—for conscience makes 
cowards of them all. 

It may likewise be said, that alone amongst birds the 
sparrow can achieve vulgarity. It is utterly impossible to 
invest him with any shred of poetry, or to read into the story 
of his life any of that romance with which we are wont to invest 
even the least attractive of his fellows. Voluble and vociferous 
as he is, he attempts nothing whatever in the way of song, 
uttering no note with esthetic intent, and thus falling, in his 
ideals at least, immeasurably below even such a performer as 
the corncrake, who for the delectation of his mate recites his 
artless and interminable lay throughout the summer nights. 
The sparrow is as little likely to use his voice for any such 
tender purpose, as the urchin whose delight is in war-whoops 
and cat-calls. 

In spite of all this, or rather because of it, the bird is well 
worthy of that attention for which so many opportunities are 
given. In sundry ways, beyond those already mentioned, he 
seems to exhibit the influence of human society, in a manner 
analogous, though not similar, to our domestic servants and 
pets. Like the rook, he appears to have got a long way beyond 
other birds in the matter of speech. In a rookery we often 
observe proceedings which, however mysterious be the precise 
language employed, inevitably suggest the idea of a discussion 
of state affairs, or the trial of a delinquent. Sparrows, quite in 
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accordance with their general character, indulge rather in what 
suggests the promiscuous chatter of a pack of excited boys. 
Not long ago, for instance, in a certain London private garden, 
where grows a plane-tree of goodly stature, and a fig-tree con- 
siderably lower and very umbrageous, a black cat had chosen 
to sleep upon a branch of the latter, the dark colour of whose 
bark made him almost invisible. In the early morning a 
number of sparrows, according to their wont, came first to the 
plane, or the upper parts of the fig, and thence to the ground 
beneath, to see what pickings might be found. The cat was 
fast asleep and did not notice them, but when he presently 
awoke, stretched himself, and began to move, the birds were at 
once thrown into the most violent state of excitement, and, 
congregating in the upper branches of the plane, began all 
together to discuss their narrow escape, and the fatal accidents 
that might so easily have happened. Nothing could be more 
strikingly boyish than their conduct in the circumstances. 

Another trait which the sparrow would seem to have 
borrowed from his great exemplar, the city gamzn, is intolerance 
of dissimilarity to himself. One afternoon last spring, in Hyde 
Park, my attention was attracted by a great commotion amongst 
the sparrows, a number of which were mobbing and reviling 
another bird, a little bigger than themselves, which in bewildered 
fashion was flitting hither and thither, attended by the jeering 
rabble. Closer observation showed this to be a wheatear, who, 
in migration towards its summer quarters, had been tempted 
by the greenery of the Park to drop down for repose and 
refreshment, but had instead attracted by his countrified air 
the insolent attentions of his town-bred cousins, who held any 
departure from their own manners and customs as a personal 
affront, and an outrage against the fitness of things. 

Fun of the mischievous order, such as, again, finds favour 
with boy nature, appears to be not without attractiveness for 
the sparrow. The cat of which mention has been made above, 
was in his youth possessed by a fruitless ambition to capture 
one of the birds which were perpetually tempting his longing 
eyes ; while they on their part having thoroughly measured his 
capabilities, regarded his efforts, except in such abnormal cases 
as that already described, with most provoking indifference. 
Sometimes he would, in a fit of desperation, set to work to 
climb the tree in which they were, never, however, contriving 
to get more than half way up; and meanwhile his intended 
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victims sat serenely on the upper twigs, or hopped about from 
one to another, and carried on their domestic discussions and 
disputes, as if there were no possible danger within a hundred 
miles. On one occasion, when the enemy was on the ground, 
suddenly down came one of the birds, fluttering in a seemingly 
helpless fashion, as though he could barely keep himself from 
the earth. The cat was deccived, no less than the human 
observer, and eagerly gave chase, evidently making sure that 
now at last he had got his desire. Round and round the small 
enclosure went the pursued and the pursuer, till, when he had 
had enough of the sport, the former, suddenly recovering his 
full powers of flight, soared up to a perch of safety, and if ever 
a sparrow indulged in unmistakeable laughter it was he, at the 
expense of the befooled grimalkin. 

To do him justice, the sparrow can, upon occasion, exhibit 
far higher qualities, and such an exhibition was witnessed in 
the same theatre during the course of last season. A young 
bird, essaying its first flight, did in reality what the other had 
pretended to do, and fluttered helplessly to the ground. 
Immediately the cat was upon him, but without hesitation, 
and with most reckless courage, down came a whole troop of 
sparrows, not the fond parents of the victim only, but their 
friends and neighbours as well, and not only bewildered the 
assailant by their screams and cries, but actively assaulted him. 
Being young, and not thoroughly hardened to deeds of blood, 
he lost his presence of mind amid the hubbub, and a tender- 
hearted spectator was enabled to intervene and effect a rescue. 

As a rule, however, it is impossible to invest the doings of 
the sparrow with a serious character, and as Falstaff was not 
only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others, so does 
he introduce an element of the comical into the lives of other 
birds. Many years ago I remember witnessing a curious scene 
enacted in the old rambling quadrangle of a north-country 
mansion. A sparrow had, somehow or other, engaged himself 
in a violent quarrel with the tribe of the swifts—the large black 
swallows—very numerous in that locality. When he attracted 
my attention, he had taken up his position, on a coign of 
vantage in one corner, whence he was uttering what was 
evidently very bad language, with much emphasis, and ceaseless 
volubility. The swifts were careering with lightning rapidity 
round and round the enclosure, each as it passed clinging for 
an instant to a projection immediately beneath the angry 
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sparrow, and apparently making a face at him. Every now 
and then, this was too much for the other’s feelings, and he 
would dive off in pursuit, but a sparrow chasing a swift is 
something like a lap-dog chasing a hare, and he took nothing 
by his motion, except to find his antagonists whizzing past 
in the air like cross-bow bolts, within a hair’s breadth of him, till 
he laboriously made his way back to his first position, and the 
game began again. 

The cause which had produced such a quarrel is not very 
far to seek. As has been said, the sparrow is utterly unprincipled 
in the matter of house property. Not only does he requite the 
protection of man by building season after season in his water- 
pipes—the fact that his own family will in all probability be 
drowned, counting as nothing in view of the possibility that 
the house will be deluged—but he selects by preference for his 
nesting operations the place already appropriated by another 
bird. It is even said by some observers, that he has so largely 
invaded the dominions of the house-martin, as to have to a 
great extent exterminated that beautiful and useful bird. It 
has also been asserted that he does much the same for the 
swift, and doubtless the fracas above described had its origin in 
some difficulty of the kind. As a rule, however, the swift is 
well able to take care of himself, and is not the sufferer in such 
transactions. An out-door naturalist, of first-rate authority, 
assures me that both sparrows and starlings, being early 
breeders, frequently establish themselves in the nesting-places 
of the swifts, long before these return to England, in the early 
part of May, but that on their arrival the migrants appear 
willing to wait a reasonable time for the others to complete 
their arrangements and clear off. If, however, the tenancy be 
unduly protracted, there comes a sudden and summary eviction, 
nests, eggs, and young, being bundled out neck and crop and 
destroyed. 

Some years ago the European sparrow was imported into 
the United States, in the hope that he would devote himself to 
the insect pests against which the native birds had proved 
ineffectual. He was received with the greatest hospitality, and 
at the beginning of the first winter the public were exhorted 
not to forget the “little strangers” in their charity. It is 
melancholy to have to add that the little stranger has succeeded 
in forfeiting the good opinion of his hosts, and earning for 
himself the character of an unmitigated nuisance. On the one 
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hand, he has done little or nothing against the insects, preferring 
to batten on the spoils of the farmer. On the other, he has 
intruded himself everywhere, ousting the blue-birds from the 
habitations provided for them near the dwellings of man, and 
replacing their sweet song by his noisy chatter. 

In our own country, a furious strife has raged on the subject 
of the merits or demerits of our hero, in regard of the agri- 
culturist, and has been conducted on both sides with much 
acrimony. It seems, however, to be allowed that amid an old- 
established civilization like ours, there is more to be said for him 
than in newer lands. It is certain that he devours much grain, 
and equally so that he devours many insects. On which side 
the balance should be struck is a thorny question, to discuss 
which does not fall within the scope of such a paper as this. 
Our London sparrows, at least, are free from the imputation of 
devastating cornfields. 

As to the architectural capabilities of our bird, there is not 
much to be said. Although nesting by preference in artificial 
situations, where the greater part of the work is already done 
for him, he has not forgotten his ancestral practice of building 
in trees, and many nests are every year to be found in sucha 
position. These are huge, untidy, inartistic structures, a yard 
or more in circumference, with some attempt at a dome; but 
we should scarcely be inclined to anticipate, when viewing the 
slovenly, ill-compacted masses, that many naturalists should 
assign to their builders a place among the “weaver birds” 
(ploicide). The materials used are any which lie handy, straw, 
grass, wool, hair, string, rags, paper, or any other litter, with an 
abundant lining of feathers. When the nest is placed in the 
nook or cranny of a building, the exterior portion is reduced, 
even to a minimum of two or three straws, but the feathers 
are de rigueur; indeed, such is the love of these birds for 
warmth, that they may be observed carrying materials of this 
sort into the crevices where they are accustomed to huddle in 
companies during the cold season. 

When the weather is exceptionally severe, and the surface 
of the earth refuses its food supplies, the sparrows have a bad 
time of it, for although they are themselves accustomed to draw 
upon stores which the frost does not affect, they find their 
stronger brethren draw upon them. Then jackdaws may be 
seen to give them chase, and when they take refuge, accord- 
ing to their wont, in the ivy against a wall, they are 
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ruthlessly hunted for, dragged forth, pulled to pieces, and 
devoured. 

Like other birds familiar to man, the sparrow has, though 
not so notably as some, been provided with a Christian name. 
As we have “Robin” redbreast, “Jenny” wren, “Tom” tit, 
and, in some parts, “Peggy” whitethroat, so we read in old 
writers of “ Philip” sparrow, Skelton’s well-known elegy furnish- 
ing the most conspicuous instance. It is conjectured that the 
sobriquet was intended to represent the bird’s chirping note, 
which has been syllabled as “Philip, Philip, get up,” but the 
name seems never to have been popular, and is now quite 
obsolete. The mention of Skelton’s elegy recalls the far 
more famous tribute of Catullus, if it were indeed a sparrow 
that he meant by “ passer,” for the ancients, let alone the poets, 
were careless of exactitude in scientific phraseology, and not 
impossibly the creature in question was a goldfinch or a 
nightingale. It must be remembered that, aggressive in the 
field of nomenclature as elsewhere, our friend has extended his 
sphere of influence over the numerous and respectable class of 
the “passerine birds,” and Waterton convinced himself that the 
“sparrow” spoken of by Scripture as sitting solitary on the 
house-tops was in reality a thrush. 

A few years ago it was said that there was one inhabited 
spot in England, the moorland village of Shepster, in Devon, 
where the sparrow was still unknown. It can scarcely be 
supposed that such is still the case, and that none of his race 
has, Columbus-like, explored the last tract wherein lay hid a 
human community which did not pay toll. “The sparrow,” 
says Huc, who met it in the midst of Tartary, “is a regular 
cosmopolite, wheresoever man penetrates, he penetrates too.” 

In speaking of a bird so easily observable even in London 
or rather, in London more observable than anywhere else, it 
has not been necessary to seek in the museum objects to 
illustrate his life history. Nevertheless, a visit to that admir- 
able institution may well supplement observations made in the 
parks, or in the streets. In the large bird-room may be seen 
specimens of the weaver birds, with whom the sparrow claims 
kinship, though it must be remembered that, as usually happens 
with avian genealogies, the claim is by no means beyond 
dispute. In the British Room are some good specimens of 
nests built in remarkable situations, one, for instance, being 
placed between the leaves of a Jarge fungus. More important 
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is it to utilize the opportunity afforded of distinguishing the 
house-sparrow (passer domesticus), of which we have spoken, 
from his near relative, the tree-sparrow (passer montanus). 
It is not to be supposed that all which build in trees belong 
to the latter species, nor all which make use of artificial 
structures to the former. The two kinds are as distinct as 
the song-thrush and the missel-thrush, though even more 
difficult to distinguish for the unpractised eye; the feature 
which is most practical for the purpose being the white markings 
of the wing, which form two transverse bars in the case of the 
tree-sparrow, and only one in that of the other. The house- 
sparrow dresses the sexes distinctively ; the cock having the 
crown of the head grey and the throat black, while the hen 
has a brown crown, and no black on the throat. The tree- 
sparrow knows no such sexual distinctions, male and female 
wearing a garb very like that of the cock in the other species ; 
but the head is chestnut or chocolate instead of grey. 

Finally may be presented to the reader a practical point 
for observation. The sparrow is said to cock his tail in wet 
weather, and to droop it in dry, and may thus prove to be after 
all of some use—as a weather-glass. 


RURICOLA. 
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THE exhibition of Spanish art now open at the New Gallery, 
which is very fairly representative and arranged with fine 
artistic effect, affords a favourable opportunity for the study of 
an aspect of the Renaissance that has been but little recognized 
in England. It is popularly supposed that the movement known 
as the Renaissance is to be attributed to an awakening of 
intellectual activity, necessarily involving recognition of the 
freedom of the individual, which, after first manifesting itself 
in the revival of classical learning, passed by natural steps 
to the assertion of liberty of conscience as expressed in the 
Reformation, and finally culminated in the declaration of the 
liberty of the subject as exemplified in the Revolution; and 
that, therefore, in its nature the Renaissance was essentially, 
though not always apparently, antagonistic to the spirit of the 
Church. 

Although this may be a true view of the course pursued by 
the movement in Italy and in those countries influenced by it 
in its Italian form, the example of Spain stands out in striking 
antithesis to show that the true spirit of the Renaissance was 
not necessarily, but only accidentally and locally, anti-Catholic. 
For here we find the same intellectual vigour, the same thirst 
for discovery, the same enthusiasm for beauty, the same realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of life, with only just the difference in 
their manifestation, that the element of revolt was eliminated, 
and with the consequent incalculable difference in their result, 
that while the Renaissance in Italy was distinctly pagan in its 
character, the Renaissance in Spain was, as distinctly, Catholic, 
and while the one became a power against the Church, the 
other was a new power of influence and dominion wé2thzm her. 

The Renaissance was intrinsically a spontaneous outburst of 
intellectual energy, a vigorous awakening of the zsthetic sense 
in man, and a vivid realization, almost overwhelming in its 
intensity, of the glories of creation, and the dignity and the 
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possibilities of human life. It was of intrinsically anti-Catholic. 
It became so in its Italian development because the new-born 
vitality it represented happened through extraneous circum- 
stances (chiefly depending on the results of the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453) to flow into pagan channels, became 
embodied in pagan forms, and found vent in an impetus of 
wild enthusiasm for the pre-Christian and the classical. But 
when this wave of new interests and new life which had 
gathered in Italy during the fifteenth century touched, some 
fifty years later, the shores of Catholic Spain, the Church, with 
the wondrous power of assimilation that distinguishes a 
living “organism, separated its constituent elements, and, 
absorbing such as were in harmony with her spirit, rejected 
such as were alien. Repudiating the pagan revival, she incor- 
porated into her service the intellectual and artistic activity 
that had inspired it, and turning them to Catholic uses 
and imbuing them with a Catholic spirit, gave the world, 
amongst other results, the Christian art that culminated in the 
work of Zurbaran, of Murillo, and of Velasquez. With super- 
natural wisdom she never attempted to stifle the zesthetic sense 
that was everywhere craving for expression and satisfaction ; 
on the contrary, she fed and trained it, converting it into a 
vehicle for religious teaching. She never attempted to repress 
the intellectual and artistic impulses that were palpitating in 
men’s minds, but encouraged and directed them, using 
them as a means for the transmission of spiritual truth. 
Thus, inspired by the Church, fostered by the Church, and 
remunerated by the Church, the art of Spain was devoted to 
the service of the Church, and the art of painting, in particular, 
became an exponent of religious beliefs and aspirations. A 
picture was required to be the expression of a religious truth 
keenly realized in its deeper meanings by the enlightened few, 
and represented by them in visible, tangible form for the 
instruction of the ignorant many. Art became a message from 
the Church to the people. The mission of the painter was to 
translate the intangibilities of the spiritual life into the palpable 
glories of form and colour, to use the senses as a path to the 
soul, and to clothe supernatural facts in a garb that would 
render them intelligible and familiar to the multitude. He was 
to convey a spiritual significance under cover of such simple 
forms of daily life and habitual surroundings as would appeal 
to the meanest understanding. As a consequence of this, we 
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find that the dominant, almost the exclusive, method of Spanish 
art, is that of an intense and vivid realism. Truth, even before 
beauty, was the primary aim of these Christian painters, and 
thus fidelity to nature takes the place of creative imagination 
in their work, and while the themes treated are in the highest 
degree ideal and sacred, the mode of treatment is derived direct 
from nature. “The chief end of the works of Christian art,” 
says the painter Pacheco, whose work marks the transition from 
the crude style of the sixteenth to the rich development of the 
seventeenth century, and who was the master of Velasquez— 
“is to persuade men to piety and to bring them to God.” 
“For the learned and lettered,” writes Juan de Butron in 1626, 
“written knowledge may suffice; but for the ignorant, what 
master is like painting? They may read their duty in a picture 
when they cannot search for it in books.” And the old Spanish 
masters, conscious of the high uses to which their art was put, 
and realizing the responsibility of its production, treated it almost 
as a religious vocation. It is recorded of Juan de Juanes—who 
flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century, and was one of 
the most delicate of Spanish painters—and of his contemporary, 
Luiz de Vargas, that they prepared themselves for their work 
by prayer, fasting, and the scourge. Several artists of eminence 
were priests, some were monks, many were attached to monas- 
teries as lay-brothers or mere lay residents, while Juan de las 
Roelas (a pupil of Titian) and Alonso Cano (a painter of great 
ability at the beginning of the seventeenth century) were both 
minor Canons. The old chroniclers relate many strange stories 
of the special Divine favours and protection that were bestowed 
upon artists, marking them out as particular objects of Divine 
solicitude ; and they tell of frequent miraculous interventions 
of our Lady herself to stimulate the flagging inspiration of those 
who felt their skill inadequate to give expression to their 
sacred themes. Whatever may be the historic value of these 
legends, they serve to illustrate the close relation of painting to 
religion, and point to the position of painters as that of highly- 
valued servants of the Church. 

While the influence of the Church stimulated the artistic 
impulse, it also directed and controlled it. Spanish painting, 
produced in the spirit of faith and obedience to authority, was 
regulated by the strictest censorship. In every art-centre, and 
there were many, the Holy Office appointed inspectors whose 
duty it was to see that no unorthodox or indecorous pictures were 
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“made, exposed for sale, or possessed,” and any infringement 
of these restrictions or any immodesty in art, was visited with 
the severest penalties of fines, exile, or even excommunication. 
The portrayal of the nude was strictly forbidden, and more 
than a century after Titian had completed his Venuses, we find 
De Ayala,! an ecclesiastic art critic, stigmatizing as irreverent 
those painters who exposed the feet of their Madonnas. 

It has been frequently asserted against this supervision of the 
Holy Office that the rigorism it exercised interfered prejudicially 
with the progress of art, hampered the efforts and narrowed the 
aims of artists, and prevented the Spanish schools from achiev- 
ing the incomparable richness of development that characterized 
their Italian rivals ; it is certain that the influence of the Church 
operated to exclude from the domain of Spanish painting all 
that was derived from pagan sources of inspiration, and we 
look in vain in the work of the Spanish masters for the per- 
fection of form and attitude attained by the study of the nude 
and the antique, for the creative energy of imagination too often 
untrammelled by Christian restraint, for the Hellenic delight 
in corporal beauty and the joy of material existence, for the 
insidious grace, the passion, the abandon, the voluptuousness, 
that go to make up the natural fascination of Italian methods 
in the pleine Renaissance, and are the characteristics of all those 
Italian schools that succeeded the early severe purity of Fra 
Angelico and Perugino. But (we speak with all deference for 
the sublime prerogatives of art) it appears to us that the limita- 
tions imposed by the Church upon Spanish art were only such 
as would ensure and accentuate its character as Christian art, 
and make it the worthy and adequate expression of the highest 
aspirations and beliefs of a Catholic people. The restraint 
exercised by the Holy Office upon painting corresponds to, and 
does not appear to have ever exceeded, the restraint placed by 
the practice of the faith upon every individual Christian life. 
Assuredly the art of a Catholic people should be subject to the 
same limitations which their religion places upon their lives. 
Spanish painting has missed some of the most exquisite charms 
of the Italian schools in the same degree and for the same 
reason that the Christian life will inevitably miss—because it 
zs Christian—some of the most exquisite material delights that 
can be enjoyed without scruple by the pagan. The acceptance 
of Christianity involves the acceptance of very definite limita- 

1 Pictor Christianus Eruditus. By Fray Juan Interian de Ayala. 
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tions upon our conduct and the deliberate renunciation of many 
natural joys for the sake of the promise of an unending super- 
natural bliss. It means the sacrifice and mortification of the 
present, as the price we voluntarily pay for the inheritance of 
the hereafter. Either we are Christians, or we are not: and if we 
are, why should our art portray what is forbidden to our lives? 

The restrictions imposed upon art by the Holy Office and 
the Inquisition were in accordance with the severe taste of the 
decorous, and intensely Catholic, Spanish people, and contributed 
to accentuate its Spanish, no less than its Catholic, character. 
Spanish art was essentially national. Whatever may have been 
the stimulus received from Dutch and Italian sources—and 
much stress has been laid upon this—the foreign influence was 
absorbed and effaced in the process of artistic production by 
the overpowering and penetrating vitality of the national spirit, 
and the ultimate result achieved invariably bore the impress of 
the strong national individuality and distinctiveness of the 
Spaniard. Even in the case of Ribera, the “little Spaniard,” 
who lived and painted at Naples in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, the sensibility of the artist never escaped from 
the grasp of national characteristics any more than it escaped 
from the coercive influence of the Church. 

The Spaniard is probably the most conservative of 
Europeans. He fought the infidel invader upon his native 
soil, and acquired a passionate devotion to his religion and 
his country through the imminent peril he stood in of losing 
both. He is proud, reserved, and sombrely enthusiastic. The 
ardour of his southern blood is tempered by the stolidity of 
the Goth, and the impulses of his fierce, vindictive, voluptuous 
nature are restrained and modified by his unfaltering obedience 
to the dictates of the faith he prizes above all his earthly 
possessions. In spite of his cold gravity of demeanour, he has 
an innate love of display, and owing to his respect for authority, 
he is intensely ceremonious, formal, and even conventional. 
This characteristic, in combination with other influences already 
indicated, reacts upon his conception of art, and necessarily has 
a somewhat detrimental effect upon power of initiative and 
creative genius. Murillo, the second greatest painter of Spain, 
is probably the least original of all the first-class painters of 
Europe ; but in compensation, he is, next to Velasquez, perhaps 
the most perfect delineator of nature that ever put brush to 
canvas, 
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This deficiency of creative genius that characterized the 
Spanish artists, had the effect of making them imitators, not of 
foreign schools, but imitators of nature. While it originated 
in great measure from their dependence upon facts (generally 
supernatural facts)—not fiction—for their theme, it resulted in 
throwing them back upon nature for their method. They 
painted from their surroundings, and, subject to the restrictions 
of conventionality, each painted what he saw. It is this power 
of faithful reproduction of nature which makes them such un- 
rivalled portrait painters, and which is the source of the marvellous 
reality that distinguishes all their work. Pacheco tells us of 
Velasquez that he early resolved never to sketch or colour any 
object without having the thing itself before him, and he kept 
a peasant lad as an apprentice who served him for a model of 
the human countenance in different actions and postures— 
sometimes crying, sometimes laughing—till he had grappled 
with every difficulty of expression.1_ To acquire accuracy of 
touch and brilliancy of colour, he devoted himself for a time to 
the study of still-life, painting birds, fish, fruit, pots, pans, pieces 
of metal and plate, laboriously laying the foundations of an 
exactitude of delineation that has never been equalled by any 
artist, till he attained to the highest triumphs of portrait- 
painting, as the following anecdote related by the art-historian 
Palomino (the chief biographer of Spanish painters) illustrates. 
He had just finished the portrait of the Admiral Don Adrian 
Pareja, and the picture was exposed in his studio. Philip IV., 
visiting the artist one day and seeing the painting, turned to it 
and exclaimed, “What, still here? You have received your 
orders. Why have you not gone?” On discovering his mistake, 
the King explained to Velasquez : “I assure you I was deceived. 
I thought it was the man.”? Portrait-painting, in one form or 
another, represents almost the whole secular art of Spain, and 
it has been said that her history has been better written in the 
portraits of her princes and leading men, and in the life-like 
types of her peasantry which we owe to Velasquez and Murillo, 
than in any printed annals. Encouraged by royal patronage 
and protection, portrait-painting did somewhat the same service 
for the Court that sacred pictures did for the Church. 

The genius for portraiture runs through all the work of the 
Spanish masters, and is the supreme secret of their realistic power. 


1 Quoted by Stirling-Maxwell in his Life of Velasquez. 
2 Quoted by Washburne in his Zarly Spanish Masters. 
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Murillo’s famous “Boys,” and Zurbaran’s wonderful psychological 
studies of monks and friars, are but faithful representations of 
actual types that were to be seen in any street of Seville or in 
any of the crowded monasteries of the Andalusian valleys. 
The “Two Peasant Boys” of the former master (exhibited in 
the present collection as No. 75), is one of the most splendid 
specimens of portraiture ever painted. It is portraiture, living 
and real, not only of the urchins that played on the stones of 
the market-place, but also of the brilliant southern sunshine ; 
it is portraiture of the liquid golden atmosphere, glowing so 
vividly that it seems as if some of it had been actually caught 
by the master and distilled into his canvas. So, too, such 
masterpieces of Velasquez as “The Spanish Beggar,” “The 
Water-carrier of Seville,” “The Vegetable Sellers,” “The Boys,” 
and “The Peasants” (numbered respectively 151, 134, 161, 73, 
and 135 in the Catalogue), are all pieces of portraiture, pure and 
simple, of the highest order. 

The deep religious devotion of the Spanish masters is the 
outcome of their keen realization of the truths of Christianity. 
Their meditations on the Life of the Saviour brought home to 
them the sufferings of the Passion with the vividness of accom- 
plished, yet eternally perpetuated and ever-living, fact. In their 
portrayal of these themes, reality superseded imagination. There 
was no room here for play of fancy. All was too solemnly, 
terribly real. The creative genius of the painter could add 
nothing to the absolute completion of that which was consum- 
mated by an Incarnate God. The rich phantasy and delicate 
suggestiveness of the Italian schools sink into a minor place 
before this intense earnestness of the Spaniards, which every- 
where gives such actuality to the most sacred and most spiritual 
subjects. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, painting, as 
an art, hardly existed in Spain. But during the century’s course 
it arose in the venerable city of Toledo from obscure and 
insignificant beginnings, due probably to Dutch and Italian 
influence, and, nurtured by munificent prelates and encouraged 
by the patronage of the Emperor Charles V., who brought 
many of Titian’s pictures into Spain, it developed with astonish- 
ing rapidity, till in the first half of the following century we find 
it has branched out into three distinct schools. These were: 
the school of Andalusia (including that of Seville, subsequently 
so illustrious), founded by Sanchez de Castro; the school of 
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Valencia, originally founded by Pablo de Aregio, and brought 
to perfection under Juan de Juanes, whose heads of Christ are 
considered some of the most beautiful ever delineated ; and the 
parent school of Castile, founded by Antonio Rincon, the Cimabue 
of Spain and father of Spanish painting,—which numbered 
among its members such names as those of Luiz Morales, 
called El] Divino, Juan Navarrate, called El Mudo (from the 
fact that he was deaf and dumb), and the Greek Theotocopulo, 
known as El Greco, whose St. Martin (No. 159 in the Catalogue) 
is considered a striking feature of the present Exhibition. It 
was, however, in Seville that Spanish painting reached its most 
splendid development. Here Luiz de Vargas painted his altar- 
piece of the Nativity for the Cathedral in 1555, and some six 
years later achieved his finest work, the “ Temporal Generation 
of our Lord.” Here Juan de las Roelas was born in 1558, and 
painted his masterpiece, the “ Death of St. Isidore,” in the titular 
church of the Saint. Here Francisco Pacheco, the master and 
father-in-law of Velasquez, opened his studio in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and held the position of Inspector 
of Pictures for the Holy Office. Here Alonso Cano, sculptor 
and painter, worked for the Carthusian Convent and the Church 
of Mount Zion. Here Zurbaran continued the traditions of his 
master, Las Roelas, executing, among many other works, his 
masterpiece, an allegorical picture of St. Thomas, till, at the 
command of the King, he migrated to Madrid, to become, in 
the words of Philip IV., “from always having been the king of 
painters, the painter to the King.” It was in Seville that Diego 
Velasquez de Silva and Bartolemé Esteban Murillo were born, 
the former in 1599, the latter in 1617; it was here that they 
studied, and it was here that they painted most of their finest 
works, 

All of the above-named artists (and some of minor import- 
ance whom we have not mentioned) are represented, more or 
less adequately, in the fine collection which the members of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Committee have with great patience and 
discrimination gathered together at the New Gallery, and all 
manifest, in addition to those characteristics we have already 
endeavoured to indicate, two qualities of technical execution 
which are equally distinctive of all the Spanish schools. One is, 
a wonderful skill in the management of drapery, which is greatly 
attributable to the insistance of the Holy Office that all figures 
represented should be fully draped. The other, which the 
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Spaniards possessed in the highest degree, is the intuition of 
colour. This was acquired less, we venture to think, from their 
commerce with Venetian masters than by their correct obser- 
vation and reproduction of the rich and gorgeous tints of their 
actual surroundings, and by the influence of their own brilliant 
southern sun and radiant Spanish landscapes upon their keenly 
receptive temperament. They understood and used to the 
fullest extent the power of expression that lies in the harmo- 
nious combination of tints, and the correct gradation of light 
and shade; and this characteristic is observable in all their 
work. 

Foremost among the masters of the earlier schools we have 
here Juan de Juanes, who in strictly Spanish forms and under 
strictly Spanish methods, embodies something of the spirit of 
the Italian Perugino. The clearness of colouring and keen 
limpidity of atmosphere in his “ Angel,” his “ Apostles,” and 
his “ Baptist” (marked respectively Nos. 6, 8, 9, and 7), form 
a striking contrast to the mellow tones and deep shadows 
employed by later artists. It is the difference between light 
mountain air and the heavier balminess of a sunlit plain. In 
close proximity, there is a beautiful littke Madonna with 
St. John and St. Antony (No. 22), by Luiz de Vargas, the 
ascetic painter of Seville, which is one of the most delicate 
pictures in the collection. There are one or two specimens 
of Theotocopulo’s work (Nos. 101, 130, and 159), of which the 
two latter illustrate, in their quaint and exaggerated severity, 
how the master’s proficiency as a sculptor exercised a somewhat 
too predominant influence upon his painting. There is a 
gorgeous “Assumption” (No. 142), by Alonso Cano, very 
beautiful in the reverent bewilderment of our Lady’s gaze as 
she rises into a golden flood of glory, as if even she could 
hardly bear the overwhelming vision that was opening before 
her eyes. As an example of technical skill, the fore-shortening 
of the face of the cherub on her left deserves special notice. 
The deep religious sentiment of Francisco Ribalta is well 
represented in “Christ bearing His Cross” (No. 50), one of the 
most impressive works in the gallery. We have heard this 
picture described as “morbid.” If it is morbid, it is so with 
the most desirable morbidity of a pure and intense Christian 
devotion. It is characteristic that the Saviour should be 
clothed in a religious habit, and be made to bear His burden 
through what is evidently a Spanish street. The emblem of 
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Christian mortification and abnegation is brought into the 
familiarity of actual surroundings. He is to be thought of by 
the people, not only as the Divine Victim who was led to death 
some sixteen hundred years before in far-off Palestine, but as 
living and suffering now in their midst, as the ever-present 
consolation of all those who in that very city were striving to 
emulate His supreme example. The deep shadows and dark- 
ness of this picture are a fine instance of the interpretation 
of emotion by tones of colouring. Zurbaran, among some 
marvellous studies of the struggles, the perplexities, the weari- 
ness, and the ecstasy of the religious life, seen in Nos. 31, 
133, and 83, has two representations of the Magdalen in the 
successive stages of a repentance that is depicted with all the 
terrific reality of Christian mortification, contrition, and trans- 
formation of life. There is no mistake here as to what the 
penitence of a Magdalen involves. Instinctively one compares 
these pictures with those on the same theme from the Italian 
brushes of Titian and Correggio. Titian has painted a lovely 
woman in distress. She might be Niobe, or she might be 
anybody else, and the distress might be due to any cause. 
Correggio has painted, and painted exquisitely, a beautiful 
young girl in a most voluptuous attitude, the fair whiteness 
of her skin enhanced by the rich blue of her drapery, the 
desolation of the surrounding landscape bringing into strong 
relief the zest of life and living, the keen desire for earthly joy 
and delight that only too visibly are palpitating in her veins. She 
makes a beautiful picture, but she is zo¢ the Magdalen, unless we 
suppress every atom of spiritual significance from the story of 
our Lord’s penitent. Correggio’s work is the creation of that 
spirit of moral dz/ettantism (we know of no better name), which 
seeks to enhance its impressions by vivid contrasts, and in its 
eager thirst for new sensations will even pass through a phase 
of repentance to enrich its experience of life by experiments in 
asceticism. Zurbaran has painted the Magdalen quite otherwise. 
In No. 39 we see her a sober, black-robed figure, with a sad, 
puzzled, somewhat wistful expression, gravely meditating on 
the skull that lies before her. All the charm of her old life has 
gone for ever ; we instinctively feel that she will never return to 
it; but the horror of it has not yet burst upon her—“¢haz is to be 
the fruit of the meditations upon which she is engaged. In the 
other picture we find her knecling at the foot of the crucifix, 
a sorrowing, all dv¢ despairing figure, a cry of anguish coming 
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from her lips—the anguish of perfect contrition. God’s light 
has now broken fully into her soul, and while revealing His 
love, it has also discovered her guilt. Her sin is always before 
her—the sin that crucified her Lord. That is her pain. She 
knows she is forgiven, but she also knows she can never make 
sufficient reparation. 

Passing to other masters, we find Ribera here in both his 
manners—his Dutch and his Italian manner—and remaining 
essentially, “Lo Spagnoletto” in both of them. The former is 
illustrated in the “ Head of a Philosopher” (No. 18), and “The 
Locksmith” (No. 131), which both combine Dutch precision with 
Spanish mellowness of colouring; the latter manner can be 
traced in his “ Holy Family with St. Catherine,” which, although 
the Catalogue describes it as one of the master’s most important 
works, is perhaps one of the least satisfactory pictures in the 
collection. Murillo is represented in most phases of his wondrous 
versatility. He too had an Italian manner, and is seen at his 
worst in it. Several of his Madonnas, notably those known as “La 
Virgen de la Manzana” and “La Virgen del Rosario,” in spite of 
their Spanish purity and subdued gorgeousness of colour, recall 
something of the inane perfection of the “faultless painter” of 
Florence. The series known as the “Prodigal Son” show 
exquisite finish and truth in execution with a lack of power in 
conception. But St. Bonaventure (No. 141) is a wonderful 
picture. This Saint, according to a legend, was permitted after 
his death to return to the world for three days that he might 
finish the Life of St. Francis upon which he had been engaged. 
Murillo’s treatment of the subject is vivid and characteristic. 
He paints the story with startling simplicity—just a dead man 
clothed in the religious habit sitting up in his chair and holding 
the pen between his stiff, white fingers. The master knew that 
the fact itself was so wondrous that simplicity alone could 
adequately express it, and so with the reverent faith of his 
nation, he painted it just as it was. Although an early picture, 
the method of treatment shows all Murillo’s genius. One of 
the most devotional of Murillo’s sacred pictures is, “ Christ after 
the Flagellation.” (No. 148.) The instinct that makes the 
kneeling Saviour stretch out His hand for His clothes is finely 
felt by the artist; and it is a.very true intuition that selects 
this, and not the actual flagellation, as the moment when the 
mystery reaches its climax of tragedy—when the humiliation 
of the God-Man has the completion of a thing that is finished 
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and past—consummatum. In the “Two Franciscan Friars ” 
(No. 51), something of the subtle power of Zurbaran is combined 
with Murillo’s own soft finish, forming a result of most impres- 
sive realism. The legend of the two friars is not known, but 
they tell their story themselves. One has fallen, succumbed 
at last. The restfulness and yet utter helplessness of his 
expression is very touching. The other, with a hand of pro- 
tection on his comrade’s shoulder, looks upward for supernatural 
strength where nature has failed, imploring Divine assistance 
now that no human aid is within reach. Among the remaining 
examples of Murillo are some very fine portraits, two superb 
specimens of landscape portraiture, and, last and best of all, 
the “ Flower-girl” and the “ Boys.” 

There remains Velasquez. Some thirty-eight pictures by 
this master, great among the greatest when he was not greatest 
among the great, are the gem of the whole collection. We 
doubt if so many Velasquezes have ever before been gathered 
together in England. Finest among the portraits, though 
comparison is here very difficult, are perhaps those of Philip IV. 
(especially the one in clear tints), and that of the King’s youthful 
son, Don Balthazar Carlos, painted standing, with a landscape 
in the background. But before all of Velasquez’s works— 
portraits, landscape, dodegones, genre, and sacred pictures—we 
stand bewildered with the overwhelming power of a genius 
that attained the highest development of artistic individuality 
by the self-effacement of the artist in his theme, by the annihila- 
tion of his own personality in the faithful portrayal of nature 
—as Nature ts. 

The decadent schools of the eighteenth century have been 
wisely ignored by the Committee of the New Gallery, and the 
modern and contemporary schools, which are fairly represented 
in the South Room, are so palpably under the influence of the 
worst French models, as to show no perceptible reflection of the 
glory of the earlier traditions. 


MEMOR. 








Easter Eve. 


——— 


Ir was early in the day,— 
I awoke, I arose, I came ; 
Thou didst not call me by my name, 
I had no light but the Eastern flame, 
And none to show the way. 


I will not speak of the way,— 
How long, how rough, and how steep— 
The briars, the wolves, the pitfalls deep, 
And never a shepherd for Tny sheep, 
Nor an arm to save or stay. 


I heard of one who died, 
And my heart went out from me. 
Though it be far, over land and sea, 
Let me come too, to die with Thee, 
Where Thou wast Crucified ! 


The name of the Mount I knew; 
It stands so plain, and so high : 
The shadowing of Mount Calvary 
Is always written against the sky, 

Whichever way we view. 


But the day was fair to choose :— 
The Lamb in Heaven, and the Sun, 
When together their courses run, 
All is promised, all is begun, 

For youth to take or refuse. 
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Easter Eve. 


I saw, as I came by the way, 

A new light break through the earth ; 

The daffodils in golden mirth, 

The stream of the violets’ small, sweet birth ;— 
But I did not stoop nor stay. 


The Sun has died in the West,-— 
And the pale-green West has died ; 
The Earth beneath me grows more wide, 
With valleys budding, and paths untried, 
Night comes—but not for rest. 


A night that dreams of spring ;— 
Oh, the night is sweet and cold ;— 
Under the stars, out on the wold, 
Where the sheep are lying in the fold, 

And the woods stand listening. 


There are waters down in the woods ;— 
Waterfalls under the Moon ; 
The waters sing an enchanted tune, 
Flowing, and fleeting, and winding soon 
Into undreamed solitudes. 


It is Thee I seek, but Thee! 
And Thy Cross! and I find it now. 
I have reached at last the dark hill’s brow ; 
Three Crosses are standing there, and Thou 
In the midst, as it ought to be. 


I have clasped it, I have come, 
To be alone at Thy side! 
Let me with Thee the watch divide, 
Alone, as bridegroom is with bride ;— 
But the night is dark and dumb. 
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Oh, the night is cold and dark ! 
Darkness hath blottted out heaven ; 
Under the clouds the winds are driven ; 

I have found Thy Cross,—I have striven 

In vain Thy form to mark. 


I have found Thy Cross,—not Thee : 

Thy Cross is mighty and dread ; 

I am held and hammered there fast instead ; 

And the thorns pierce deep in my wounded head, 
And my life is going from me. 


I see nor hear Thee aright ;— 
I am lifted and hung on high ; 
Speak to me, make to my moans reply! 
O heart, deceived in thy agony, 

No Christ is here to-night. 


He is dead, and gone, and past ; 
They have taken and laid Him deep 
Under the burial-stone to sleep ; 

In the sky’s black hollow alone I keep 

The watch of the Dying at last. 


Nothing but moan of mine 
Shakes through the desolate air ; 
Only the sobbing of my prayer, 
Only the torrent of my despair 

Gives any sound or sign. 


They have gone, all gone, but I. 
For me is no choice to go: 
I offered life unbound, and lo! 
Transfixed in the fiery thirst I know 
How the dust of death is dry. 
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Easter Eve. 


Did I stay to count the cost ? 

To measure what I could bear ? 

I started in haste, no time to spare ;— 

O heart presumptuous, caught in the snare ! 
O love, with thy labour lost ! 


A mortal, a worm, and dare 
To seek and to love so high :— 
Moth scorched and shrivelled on Calvary, 


‘Who fled from His face they quiet lie 


Asleep in the valleys there. 


O Earth, that holdest thy dead! 


* That wilt not open to me! 


Whose face is set unto Calvary 
May return no more to thy breast or thee :— 
Thou guardest thy God instead. 


I must drink the dregs of doom :— 
Horror of endless pain ;— 
No day will ever dawn again, 
For the Lamb that was in Heaven is slain, 
And Christ is in the tomb. 


The Cross without the Christ :— 
Too late, I know, I know,— 
Alone through the gates of Hell to go:— 
If Thou hadst been here I were not so 
Both scorned and sacrificed. 


O fool of my own conceit! 
I dreamed I might share with Thee; 
That Thou shouldst not forsaken be :— 
Did I not think Thou wast waiting me, 
With my swift, unbidden feet ? 











Easter Eve. 
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Whom have I called unto ? 
He was once, He is not now. 
O rending limbs, and streaming brow, 
Did you dream of these hours, and how 
It was you forsaken, you ? 


Safe in the Sepulchre 

No comfort dost Thou need. 

Outcast from God and man I bleed, 

I writhe in the dark, where once indeed 
The Heart of hearts did stir. 


All is finished, all forgot : 
Thou art buried out of reach, 
Out of sight, and sound, and speech ; 
And Thy desolate ones beseech 

No more, for Thou art not. 


I suffer for Thy love's sake ; 
I have loved Thee with heart and will; 
If I should say, I love Thee still, 
The mocking echoes out of the hill— 
O heart, make haste to break ! 


MARIA MONICA, 
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IV.—THE LAITY. 


“LIKE priest, like people,” is an old proverb, but it is hardly 
true of Catholic clergy and laity as depicted in Protestant 
fiction. Speaking generally, the former are crafty, clever, 
plausible beings, whose object, in which they are usually 
successful, is to keep their people in ignorance. The laity, 
indeed, ‘occasionally escape from their thrall, but in such cases 
they generally become Protestants. Miss Catharine Sinclair 
tells us that Cardinal Wiseman said, “ Every one trusted with a 
Bible becomes a Protestant.” It would be disrespectful to so 
high an authority to wish for a reference to the place where His 
Eminence published this opinion ; moreover Protestant writers 
are not strong in references. The mere hearing of any passage 
in the Bible is often sufficient to ensure conversion: when 
Catherine (not Miss Sinclair, but the heroine of the little story 
I quoted at length in the last chapter) heard the good 
clergyman read the Bible at family prayers, “she found out 
that the priests had taught her wrong when she was a child,” ? 
The “shrewd and quick-reasoning mind” of Pat, the hero of 
Sheltering Arms*—who, like Catherine and other characters of 
Protestant fiction, seems to have had no surname—when he 
heard for the first time that our Lord took children in His arms 
and blessed them, was “especially impressed” by “one incident 
in this narrative”—“it was that those who stood around 
Jesus, saints though they were, had bidden the mothers to keep 
their little children away, and that Jesus himself, not Mary His 
mother, had taken them in His arms.”* This is perhaps the 
less to be wondered at, because Pat had been taught “that our 
Saviour is too great, too high, too holy for sinners to come to 


1 London Homes: The Priest and the Curate, p.17. 
2 Near Home. Sixty-eighth thousand (1873), p. 130. 
3 By M. E. Clements. Nelson and Sons, 1885. 

*?P, gt. 
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him in prayer, but that Mary, who is with him in heaven, is 
good and pitiful, and that she can hear their prayers, and that 
she will plead with him to have mercy on them.”! There is no 
need to multiply instances of this result of Bible-reading.? 
Protestants may find a fresh instance of Catholic stupidity in 
the fact that a sixpenny New Testament has been recommended 
by numerous Catholic Cardinals and Bishops, and has been sold, 
during less than ten years, to the extent of some thirty-five 
thousand copies ; while, such is Popish perversity! in spite of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s dictum, the number of conversions to 
Protestantism has not been conspicuous. 


I propose in this chapter to deal first with those Catholics 
who were (so far as one can conjecture) born in the faith, and 
then to show very briefly the attractions by means of which the 
Church makes her converts. 

Born Catholics are, for the most part, characterized by 
ignorance and stupidity. “Ignorance is the mother of devotion,” 
is one of the axioms fathered by Protestant writers upon 
Cardinal Wiseman, and understood by them in a sense in 
which, if he used it, His Eminence never intended. The 
ignorance of the Irish, who are mostly Catholic, naturally 
impresses the nation which first prevented them from obtaining 
education, save at the loss of their faith, and has ever since 
blamed them for the want of it. 

The inhabitants of Clanmarina, “a village on the west 
border of Inverness-shire,” figured in my first chapter. It will 
be remembered that Father Eustace “impoverished the poorest” 
—which was surely to paint the lily!—*“by his commanding 
extortions.” “Their wretchedness,” we are further told,’ “ exhi- 
bited a perfect exaggeration of Irish misery in its most priest- 
ridden districts,” and they themselves, so Lord Eaglescairn, 
their landlord, said—and who would ask for a more impartial 
witness?—were “the most good-for-nothing idlers in the 
kingdom.” 

The Earl of Eaglescairn [was] a Roman Catholic peer, . . . proud, 
cold, and obstinate, his immense fortune seemed as naturally and 
irresponsibly his own as a leopard might consider the spots on his skin, 
or a peacock the feathers on his tail. 

+ P. 20 


2 It is set forth at length in 7he Light of the Gospel. Partridge and Co, 1d. 
3 Beatrice, ch. i. 
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[He] considered all the small tenantry as his goods and chattels, 
to be disposed of at his own pleasure, and [cared] not a farthing about 
the condition of his kilted clan, or about the condition of any mortal 
but himself. . . . He piqued himself on some blundering knowledge of 
foreign affairs, while in utter ignorance of his own, and had a sort of 
heavy eloquence, mouthing and sententious, in which he delayed a final 
division [in the House of Lords] on many a question, of which he in 
no degree influenced the actual decision. 


Lord Eaglescairn had two sons. The younger he “treated 
as a peor dependant forced on his bounty,” so Tom joined the 
93rd Highlanders, and while at Gibraltar, ran off “from the very 
gates of the nunnery of St. Bridget with a beautiful Spanish 
girl, on the very evening when she was to have been forced to 
take the veil. .. . In consequence of her wishing to become a 
Protestant, the young bride had undergone unheard-of hardships 
from her bigoted family, in order to make her consent that, 
while yet in the bloom of her youth, she should become 
immured for life in a silent and solitary cell within the convent 
of St. Bridget.” Lord Eaglescairn thereupon “consigned the 
young couple to oblivion, such as the living are sometimes more 
condemned to by their relatives than even the dead,” and they 
“retreated from the persecutions of Popish and Spanish relatives 
into the cool depths of retirement,’ where they were converted 
to “enlightened Protestantism.” Then Tom died, and his wife 
(whose conversion seems to have been but temporary) “ retired 
inconsolable to the convent of St. Bridget.” The death of his 
heir, Lord Iona, coupled with the fact of his “ having over-eaten 
himself after being exhausted by a long Popish fast,” brought 
a stroke of apoplexy upon Lord Eaglescairn ; and, that branch 
of his family thus becoming extinct, he was succeeded in the 
title by a very distant cousin, who, “not being able to carry the 
Church [of England] his own way, quarrelled with it altogether, 
suddenly associated himself with the Jesuits, and retired to one 
of their institutions near Bath.” We shall come to him again 
when we speak of converts, for, like Sir Evan M‘Alpine, we 
desire to make “a proper distinction between families in which 
the Romanism was hereditary, and those in whom, like Lord 
Eaglescairn, it had recently arisen, from vanity, love of power, 
and love of excitement ”—-these, as all the world knows, being 
potent factors in conversions. 

But we must not forget the “ignorant villagers” who 
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were summoned [to the chapel] several times a day, to hear Latin 
prayers inaudibly muttered, and where they learnt only the bodily 
exercise which profiteth nothing, to wear scapulars round their necks, 
to kneel before a wooden image of St. Benedict [one would have 
suspected the Jesuits of a preference for St. Ignatius], and to 
count their beads, amidst a perfect toyshop of trifles and trinkets,! 
relics and rosaries. No rational education, nor intellectual piety, 
accompanied the injunctions laid on these poor deluded peasants to 
buy expensive indulgences and perform laborious penances, both of 
which combined to keep them in hopeless degradation of mind, as well 
as in most thoroughly pillaged poverty.” 


One more picture must be given of “the Popish half of 
Clanmarina,” which presented “one scene of universal filth, 
ignorance, profligacy, discontent, and ferocity, only to be 
matched in priest-ridden Ireland.” Father Eustace 


had promised miraculously to cure the potato blight, and assembled 
all his ragged votaries round the Holy Well of St. Bridget, where the 
priest now stood surrounded by a crowd of votaries calling on their 
patron Saint to remedy this disease. Many wore charms and scapulars 
blessed by Father Eustace to keep them from harm, and they all 
carried beads, candles, crucifixes, ashes, oil, images, and pictures. 
In a recess near the entrance to the chapel, several squalid-looking 
villagers were kneeling before an image of St. Bridget, and frantically 
muttering Latin prayers which they could not understand.? 


We must leave the villagers to the delights indicated above, 
which must have afforded a pleasant relief after their more 
usual exercise of “crawling round inside the chapel of St. Bridget 
on their bare knees, stopping at times before the altars of 
various saints to offer them prayers ”—as it is desirable to know 
something of how Catholics in higher walks of life conduct 
themselves. 


The laughing hours at Eaglescairn were spent by the juvenile 
members of the party in a state of strenuous idleness, for it is thought 
better by Papists for the young to do anything rather than to think. 
Mr. Ambrose [it must be remembered that he was a Jesuit], having 
incidentally mentioned that the monks of St. Bernard amuse them- 
selves during the long winter evening in whist, round-games, and 
dancing, Lord Iona said he thought it too good an example not to be 
followed. He joyously ordered the Highland piper immediately, and 
a gay scene took place. 


1 These must have been the “trinkets of Rome,” which Dr. Benson has lately 
accused some of his clergy of *‘ fingering.” 
2 Beatrice, chap. ii. 
3 Jbid, chap, xxii. 
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Among the guests was Lady Anne Darlington. Like so 
many of the characters in Beatrice, she ultimately became a 
Protestant, and married Sir Allan (of whom we have heard 
before); but when we first make her acquaintance she intends 
to become a nun. “Father Eustace paints a perfect castle-in- 
the-air life in a convent, where she is to be a good fairy, 
performing miracles, manufacturing sweetmeats, sweeping her 
own cell, making her own bed, and seeing supernatural visions ;”? 
and this picture was attractive to one who “lived in an incessant 
April shower on imaginary distresses.” “She was the very idol 
of society,’ and no wonder; for although she dressed with 
“almost conventual simplicity,’ and “looked to Beatrice like 
a beautiful corpse, or the ghost that might haunt an old abbey 
of some murdered nun,” “there was in all [her] movements 
a singular grace; her manner was natural as the wild-bird in 
a hedge; her laugh was soft and musical; her clear, ringing, 
lark-like voice had an enchantment in every tone,” and her 
singing “wrapped every sense in ecstasy.” Lady Anne kept 
in her boudoir a “large collection of painted missals and prints,” 
and “a sort of extempore altar,” furnished with an image of 
St. Veronica, a prie-dieu, two candles, and a crucifix. 


‘You see,” said Lady Anne, gravely, “to a person like me, only in 
the middle classes of intellect, what an advantage it is to have no 
exercise of mind required. I go over my rosary twice a day, and am 
not required to understand a syllable of it. The rest of my devotional 
time is filled up with incessantly repeated Ave Marias.” 


She was kept in stern subjection by Father Eustace, who 
often made her “do penance for having felt a craving to eat 
buttered toast or even a bit of dry bread,” which provoked 
Beatrice to reminiscences of “that poor young Oxonian, Froude, 
who killed himself in useless austerities for imaginary guilt.” 
Lady Anne took Beatrice to a convent, where they were just 
in time to see “one of the nuns anathematized for eating food 
when she was ordered to fast, having been detected in the act 
of devouring raw vegetables, like any hungry animal, in the 
garden.” I cannot resist the temptation to quote the description 
of this function, although I have already dealt with convent life. 


On the floor of the chapel a black cloth had been carefully spread, 
adorned in the centre with a white cross, and the smell of medicated 
incense was almost intoxicating. When Lady Anne stole in, followed 


1 Beatrice, chap. xxii. 
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by Beatrice, the candles on the altar were at that very moment 
extinguished by Father Eustace, who was pronouncing in a sepulchral 
tone before a glittering crucifix, as if his tongue were almost frozen with 
horror, a long, gloomy, and most awful anathema on the trembling 
culprit, a young nun of most emaciated aspect, after which he raised on 
high for a moment the lighted torch he held in his hand which he dashed 
on the ground so that the flame became extinguished. It was a scene 
most exciting to the senses, the passions, and the imaginations of 
unaccustomed persons, but the nuns began immediately counting their 
beads, and looking carelessly around them. 


The way in which religion is made attractive to young 
Catholics is depicted by Lord Iona, who, on hearing that Sir 
Allan M‘Alpine was fasting for a whole week, and therefore 
could not be allowed to take a glass of wine, whispered to 
Beatrice : 

‘Well do I guess the sort of thing M‘Alpine goes through, from my 
own experience. I nearly sunk under it myself; but Father Eustace, 
then my confessor, was proud of my ‘frost-bit feet and dirty serge,’ 
crusts of bread for a fortnight, and midnight vigils. As a boy I used 
to pick up the crumbs thrown out to the sparrows, and often slept 
standing or walking. M/‘Alpine is hardly ever now quite awake, for 
sleep steals over him against his will, or without his knowledge, but 
one cannot trick him into unconsciously eating.” 


I reluctantly omit any account of the “recluse,” who lived 
in a cell containing a wooden bench to sleep on, a rustic table, 
“something that seemed intended for bread, though black and 
hard asa piece of coal,” an earthen jar of water, “ purposely 
rendered nauseous by a mixture of bitter herbs,” a gaudily 
decorated missal, a crucifix of stucco, a rosary of amber beads, 
and a large image of St. Bridget dressed in blue satin and 
gold'!—because space must be found for a picture of a Catholic 
death-bed. 

Lord Eaglescairn lay dying “in a lofty and spacious room 
hung with tapestry and pictures, and on a bed hung with 
curtains of the richest velvet.... Father Eustace sat beside him 
alone, “sprinkling his face occasionally with holy water from 
St. Victore’s well, and holding up a blessed chaplet in artzculo 
mortis.” These consolations, however, failed to comfort the 
dying peer; “he had received the last offices of the Church— 


1 The recluse also possessed ‘‘a collection of relics, rosaries, medals, and images: 
she had also a multitudinous picture-gallery, portraits of various saints, many of which 
were believed, on the authority of Father Eustace, to nod, wink, and bleed, when 
for special occasions required to exhibit their powers.” 
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no mourning relatives were permitted to approach the expiring 
sufferer—nothing was left for him to do but to die,” and for 
this he seemed unwilling. The fact of it was that he had 
defrauded Beatrice of her inheritance in the interests of the 
Church, at the instigation of Father Eustace, who, “like the 
Duke of Burgundy’s confessor,” had promised to take upon 
himself the punishment due to the crime—just as Anglican 
parsons are reported to offer to be responsible for those of their 
penitents whom they induce to remain in the Church of England. 
Father Eustace, “in a low tone of fierce determination, his whole 
form expanding with rage,” endeavoured to prevent Lord 
Eaglescairn from telling his son: “it is my affair,” said he, 
“that you do not injure the Church by an unseemly death,” 
and he forced the dying man to receive from his hand a 
sleeping-draught. But his lordship “by a sudden gesture 
directed the eye of Father Eustace for an instant towards the 
door, and during that moment secretly poured the whole potion 
noiselessly on the bed-clothes,” which must have made them 
very uncomfortable. Lord Eaglescairn then feigned sleep, and 
Father Eustace, “summoning the old sick nurse, who was 
studying the Visions of St. Anthony,’ \eft the room. No sooner 
were nurse and patient left together, than the former was 
despatched to Lord Iona, whom she aroused by “scratching 
upon the curtains in Jesuit fashion.” He at once obeyed the 
summons, and his father made a clean breast of it. “ Bury my 
faults in oblivion,” he said, at the end of his confession, “though 
that is a funeral much too honourable for such crimes.” Then 
“a heavy hurried step was heard lumbering along the passage” 
—for in the excitement of the moment Father Eustace had 
forgotten to glide—and the Earl died before the priest could 
enter the room. 





Ireland is naturally the scene of countless volumes of 
Protestant fiction, even excluding the reports of the various 
Societies which have for many years spent much money to little 
purpose in endeavouring to convince the Irish people of the 
advantages of Protestantism. Some examples were given in 
my last chapter, and I do not propose to multiply them, save by 
a few brief extracts. Here are two others from Zhe Manuscript 
Man, or, The Bible in Ireland, by Miss E. H. Walshe. 


1 The Religious Tract Society, 1889. Price 3d. 
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The Irish year is almost as full of holidays as the Italian one; and 
from the same cause—the arrangements of the Roman Church. To 
work during any of these tabooed portions of time, is a venial sin, only 
expiated by penance imposed after confession. No matter how favour- 
able the weather for seed-time or reaping (in a climate proverbially 
fickle), the peasant dares not use spade or sickle on Lady-day in spring 
or Lady-day in harvest, or a score other equally sacred seasons ; 
whereas, if the Sabbath happens to suit for saving hay or stacking oats 
or pitting potatoes, he takes God’s day without a thought of wrong. 
In fact, any secular employment is right for him after he “has got 
Mass” on a Sunday. 


In Ireland the priest says Mass “in alb and cope ;”! and 


the peasantry really believe that these sacerdotal garments make the 
wearers holy, sinless for the time being; nay, that whoever dies in the 
dress, passes into paradise. 


The schoolmasters are as ignorant as the rest: when one 
visited the Protestant minister, that good man opened the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. 

Never had the young schoolmaster heard a prayer from the heart 
of man to his Father in heaven until now; but always either vain 
repetitions of senseless forms, or the usage of Latin prayers “not 
understood of the people.” He took his seat with a Sense of awe, a 
realization of things unseen, which was to him quite new.? 


The women wind up the evening with the 


usual rosary on the beads. This meant the Creed repeated on the 
pendant cross, thirteen Hail Marys and three Paternosters on sixteen 
beads, and a fourth Paternoster on a large ball which they call “the 


3 


dixeth. 
Of its meaning they know little: Kate O’Toole, the heroine of 
The Light of the Gospel, a penny story already referred to, 


night after night retried to murmur over her litanies, and tell her 
beads, introducing arithmetic into religion with a wholesome ignorance 
of what worship is, and how far removed from any arithmetical measure 
of acceptability ; [while] her inquiring father opened his Testament at 
the mark which indicated the spot where he had left off the night 
before, and read on for an hour or two by the fire-light. . . . While his 
only son [an ecclesiastical student] was being crammed with the learning 
of Gregory, the sophistry of Liguori, the decrees of Trent, the father, 
over his turf and log fire, was being gently taught by a silent but 
eloquent teacher, how false and how ruinous all human guides are to 
the soul which seeks God. 


* Lic. 3§7- 3 L.c. 109. 





1 L.c. 103, 107. 
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Bryan had many talks with Father Roche on this Scripture 
question, and the latter was at last driven to say that the Bible 
was “a Protestant book: the half of it was wrote by King 
Henry VIII.” But Bryan persevered and abjured Popery ; so 
the Papists, with the approval of Michael, the church student, 
and of Father Roche, set his house on fire, and he and his little 
daughter died in consequence. 

Poor Paddy's Cabin} a tale of the potato famine, which had 
a large circulation and has often been reprinted, is “a true 
picture of the real state of things in Ireland,” and a warning 
against “the portentous influence which is creeping like an 
incubus over the bosom of our once free constitution.” Paddy, 
a convert from Popery, was an efficient expounder of the Bible : 
“ You see,” said he, “there are people who are able to kill the 
soul—that is, as I thinks, when they can frighten ’em, as the 
priest does, from God’s Word;” and he “very ingeniously 
changed” the prayers he had learnt as a boy, by substituting 
our Lord’s name for our Lady’s—with somewhat startling 
results. He had also studied English history, and was as 
convinced as Mr. Collette that Henry VIII. “lived and died 
a lump of a Roman. All the Protestants had to do with him 
was this—he quarrelled with the Pope, and as they say, ‘When 
rogues fall out, honest men came by their own, Henry, out 
of spite to the Pope, wouldn’t let him put the people down, as 
he used to do before ; and the honest men came by their own.” 
No simpler account of the Reformation could be penned. 

It appears from the story that one motive for the emigration 
which occurred at this period was “an instinctive feeling that 
they were slaves of the priest,’* who “led them to think the 
present landed proprietors of Ireland were strangers and robbers 
who had no real right in the soil.” Father Mathew’s move- 
ment, we learn, “not only failed of any important good, but 
actually tended to foster and increase the influence of priestcraft 
and superstition. It is truly a humiliating sight to see a number 
of human beings kneeling in the mud to receive the blessing 
of a poor fellow-sinner as if he were invested with deity, as those 
creatures do to the priest who administers the pledge.” 

The Irish abroad as at home—with the exception of those 
who embrace Protestantism—display ignorance and superstition, 


1 Poor Paddy's Cabin, or, Slavery in Ireland. By an Irishman, Wertheim and 
Macintosh. Third Edition, 1854. 
2 Italics in original. 
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tinged with fanaticism, in almost equal proportion. There are 
some delightful stage Irishmen in Zhe Sze Sisters of the 
Valleys, who were driven from their country by Cromwell, and 
took service in the Piedmontese army. Here is a specimen of 
their conversation : 


“By St. Pathrick’s thumbscrews,” said one to his companion, as 
they approached the entrance of the valley of Lucerna, “ what’s this 
Goshen we’re promished here to make up for Ould Ireland? Shure, 
then, we must be ready to labour in the extermination of heretics.” 

“The land looks well, Misther Donoghue; those high mountains 
are bigger than our Magillicuddys Reeks; but I fear we shall not get 
as good a dhrap of ould fotheen here.” 

“Well, Michael O’Flanagan, I would swear by Moran’s chain, I, a 
well-knit Irishman, who trace my gintle blood right up through my 
mother’s breed to our first parent, if I get a good berth here, I’ll brew 
as good a dhrap as ever you dhrank with Misther O’Callaghan in your 
cabin on the turf bog.” 

“By Saint Pathrick’s shillelah,” said the second speaker, “here’s a 
roomy shebeen shop. Halloa, Fathers, Patres conscripti, as my young 
masther used to say,” cried he, addressing the monks; “ faith, I want 
to see if there’s a jewel of a girl here can darn my rags, for the snow 
sthrikes could right through.” 

Here is another example: 

“Marcy on us, here’s a blaze,” cried O’Donoghue [they had just set 
fire to a Waldensian chapel]. ‘The Clargy want to warm their feet,, 
and it’s right on the first of January when the frost is nipping our toes. 
I'll bet his riverince would like to clap that Sassenach on the top, and 
I should like to be afther roastin’ some pratees. But I must lind a 
hand. God an’ the blissed Mother and the thrue Church for iver.” 


O’Donoghue also swore “by the jawbone of Pathrick, the 
serpent-killer,” and “by the middle knuckle of St. Francis.” 
His French companions apostrophized “the rags of Peter the 
Hermit,” and addressed heretics thus : 

“Come, be quick,” shouted Villalmin Roche, “or we'll throw you 
into the court-yard for an airing, and then pour you out some hot toast 
and water. If not, Father Malvicino will speak to his confessor with 
horns, and he’ll give you some hot toast without the water.” 

It will be observed that both Irishmen and Frenchmen 
indulge in the same picturesque method of invocation which 
characterized the Italian Abbot Malvicino,) so that this 
picturesque practice must have been general among Catholics 
in the seventeenth century. 


1 See preceding chapter. 
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It must not be supposed from the dates of publication of 
some of these volumes that Protestant fiction is a thing of the 
past. Here is a handsome book,! issued last Christmas by the 
Religious Tract Society, which lets in a flood of light on the 
ways of layfolk in Italy. It begins with the invocation by a 
girl of sixteen of a witch who is supposed to haunt a pool. 
But there is no response, whereupon Margherita exclaims: 
“QO Holy Mother, thou goest in search of the miserable, pray 
to Jesus for me. Sweet Heart of Mary, send me happiness, for 
I am so miserable.” She has noticed that her aunt Cecilia, who 
“leads, the life of a saint, with her fastings and penances,” is 
“not happy, though she pretends to be ;” while two Protestant 
children are always cheerful. Margherita herself is haunted by 
“the thought—the horrible thought—of what is coming, what 
every day brings nearer! When I think of that, I wish that 
I might die.” It seems unnecessary to explain that Margherita 
was to be forced into a convent, having been told that this was 
the only way of helping her father to release her mother from 
the torments of Purgatory. She had taken a vow to do this 
years before, and a “terrible curse” would follow, should her 
vow be broken. When Margherita told this to her Protestant 
cousin, the latter at once saw the absurdity of the position: 
“«There is nothing in all the Bible about convents, went on 
Ailsa, confidently”—and with truth; the same may be said 
about the electric telegraph and the printing-press—* even 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, didn’t go into a convent when 
Jesus died.” 

Of course Margherita did not eventually go into a convent ; 
but at this period things looked very black for her. Even her 
aunt Cecilia’s “heart, for she had a heart, ached for the girl,” as 
well as for herself, “because of the cruel part which a cruel 
creed forced her to act towards a being she really loved.” 
But Cecilia is a true Papist of Protestant fiction—she listens 
at doors, “starves herself for days together, kneels on the cold 
stone floor all the night through, until sometimes she faints,” 
scourges herself, lies habitually, emerges from  curtained 
recesses, and finally retires to the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
in Rome. I shall return to Zhe Gold of that Land later ; but 
I have quoted enough to show that Italian Catholics have the 
bad qualities of their co-religionists in other lands. 


1 The Gold of that Land, or, Margherita Brandini’s Deliverance. By Margaret 
S. Comrie. 
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I must now say a few words about converts. From a literary 
point of view, it must be confessed that converts of all kinds are 
unsatisfactory. The converts to the Church, as represented in 
Catholic fiction, are often as unreal as those dear to the 
Protestant story-teller, although their unreality manifests itself 
differently ; but it is only with the latter class I have now to 
deal. 

Cardinal Newman’s masterly summary of the various expla- 
nations given by non-Catholics to account for conversions is 
familiar to every one.!_ Dr. Littledale, if my memory serves mes 
has a low opinion of converts, and speaks of their moral 
deterioration ; but it must be remembered that they are, 
according to Protestant authorities, often secured by very 
doubtful stratagems, and by inducements which clearly have 
an undue influence on their minds. I remember that at a 
Protestant school, where I was once a pupil, the denunciation 
of those who “compass sea and land to make one proselyte,” 
was always applied to Catholic priests, and the result was 
said to be similar to that which occurred in the case of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

Their eagerness is easily explained : “ Father Eustace asserts 
that for every Protestant brought round to Romanism, the 
successful Papist is saved an hundred years of Purgatory ; 
therefore now, upon a principle of the merest selfishness, it 
becomes of tremendous importance to carry over one individual.” 
So said Lady Edith,? and it was therefore only natural that 
“Lord Eaglescairn and his whole family” should have “ become 
frantically eager about making converts.” Bessie M‘Ronald was 
a victim of their zeal: and by what arts did they accomplish 
their fell purpose! When her lover denounced to Lady Edith 
what had been done—while Bessie, “with her trembling hands 
clasped together, and the countenance of a corpse, sat immove- 
ably cowering in a chair ”—he 


hurled upon the table, while his pale compressed lips quivered with 
angry contempt, a rosary of amber beads, a relic of decayed bone 
in a small glass case, which broke as it fell, an image of St. Bridget in 
stucco, and an old tooth, fit only for a charnel-house, some ancient iron 
instruments of torture, a lock of odd-looking red hair, said to be 
St. Bridget’s, and a missal richly decorated with brass corners and 
clasps. 

1 Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England, Lecture vi. 

2 Beatrice, ch. xix. 
VOL. LXXXVI. 
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“Such are the delights which Rome holds out to those 
whom she seeks to enrol among her deluded votaries,” as 
Lady Edith might have observed; for Bessie had not yet 
become a Catholic, although when she said she could not 
“attend regularly at a Popish chapel, Lady LEaglescairn 
looked aghast with indignation, and said imperatively, ‘Pshaw, 
nonsense!’” This, coupled with the small museum mentioned 
above, effected Bessie’s conversion, whereupon she used “the 
discipline twice every day, and requested that her bed might 
be stuffed with knotty lumps of wood, and broken pieces of 
pottery.” She also complied with the rule of Eaglescairn 
Castle, where all wore “coarse hair-shirts from the neck to 
the knees, like that of the exemplary saint, Sancia Cariglio ;” 
and beneath it wore “a large iron cross, spiked with nails.” 

Such violent delights as these, however, would not have been 
appreciated by Lord Deloraine, whom the histrionic attractions 
of Rome allured to her embraces. (The most remarkable thing 
about Protestant fiction, I may be allowed to say parenthetically, 
is the hypnotic influence which it possesses. I am continually 
struggling, and not always successfully, against the spell exer- 
cised by Miss Sinclair’s style.) 


His little atom of intellect found gratification occasionally in the 
stately ceremonials and exciting music of the Popish Church. Here 
[his] languid senses were lulled into a state of dreamy unconsciousness, 
while he sat as if at a morning concert, or a sort of Sunday opera, 
feeling himself exceedingly good and pious, in partaking for some 
hours [!] of melodious sounds and intoxicating perfumes, as well as in 
watching the bowing and pirouetting and processions of the magnificently 
dressed priests.! 


“ Another way ”’—to quote the cookery-books—of attracting 
the unwary is that narrated by Miss Tonna, who wrote much 
under the name of “ Charlotte Elizabeth,” in a book bearing the 
deceptive title, Chapters on Flowers, which (in consequence) has 
more than once been catalogued under the general heading 
“Botany.” There had been a big haul of a Protestant widow and 
all her daughters, under the following circumstances. The 
husband of the widow (and father of the daughters), having been 
a Catholic, “a number of priests,” in accordance with Catholic 
custom, 


1 London Homes, p. 16. 
eee, cits ch. xxii. 
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assembled to perform offices for the departed soul, during the time 
that the corpse lay in the house, and so well did they improve their 
opportunity, that the widow and all her daughters renounced Protest- 
antism after the funeral, with the exception of E . 

To overcome her conscientious repugnance, the most nefarious means 
were resorted to; a pretended miracle performed by some relic, failed 
to convert, though it staggered her; and they then had recourse to 
one of the foul stratagems, so common in gaining proselytes from 
among the young and imaginative. They contrived that, in the dead of 
night, a figure resembling her deceased father, of whom she was very 
fond, should appear to her, stating that he had obtained permission to 
revisit the earth, for the sacred purpose of solemnly assuring her that 
the faith in which he died was the only passport to Heaven. This 
succeeded—she never recovered from the shock; but she renounced 
her religion, and took the veil. 


Charlotte Elizabeth did her best for E , whom she knew 
personally, but apparently in vain. Still there was hope, for 
“many a recantation openly made, is nowhere registered but 
in Heaven, and in the dark bosoms of those who suppress the 
tale.” Charlotte, moreover, had her own faith to look to, for 
the nuns, she says, “had engaged the help of a seminary 
of Jesuits, not far off, to proselytize ME”—apparently by 
sending her “one of the most specious and dangerous works 
ever penned, Milner’s End of Controversy,’ also described as 
an “artful web of deep and diabolical sophistry.” Fortunately 
she had an antidote in the pages of “the beloved,” if untrust- 
worthy, “martyrologist, that paragon of memorialists, John 
Fox,” of whose work she, in later years, issued an abridged 
edition. “I loved John Fox dearly, even before I could well 
support one of his ponderous volumes; and many a time my 
little heart has throbbed almost to bursting, when, having 
deposited the book on a chair, and opened its venerable 
leaves, I leant upon the page.” It was certainly unwise in 
one so young to lift so heavy a weight. 

The large number of Jesuits among the Catholic laity has 
already been noticed in my second chapter; and everything 
in Protestant fiction tends to confirm the picture there pre- 
sented. The Rev. S.A. Walker, sometime Rector of St. Mary-le- 
Port, Bristol, in his From the Curate to the Convent, of which 
Mr. John Kensit has lately published a second edition, presents 
us with (as he says) “ facts stranger than fiction” on this subject. 
Sir John Pottinger “was a pervert, and a very determined one.” 
He took Sackville Hall on lease, whence he conducted “with 
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the most consummate craft and with untiring diligence,” “a 
conspiracy against the civil and religious liberties” of the 
residents in the neighbourhood. 


The Hall was a nest of Jesuits of which Priest Curwen was the 
parent bird. Sir John Pottinger was a lay-brother of the order, a tool 
in the -hands of the priest, and his whole family solemnly dedicated to 
the interest of the community—that is, to the Pope of Rome... . 
Sackville Hall, while ostensibly rented by Sir John, was really regarded 
as the property of the general of the Jesuits at Rome; of course Sir John 
paid the rent, but that he did as a faithful brother of the order and 
devoted servant of the successor of St. Peter. The Hall was selected 
for a centre of Jesuit influence because the circumstances of the parish 
and neighbourhood were as well known at Rome as at Heathfield, or 
anywhere else in England.! 


We have got back to the Jesuits again! all roads lead to 
Rome, and all Roman Catholics lead to the Jesuits; and here 
is one more tribute to their ubiquity : 


A Jesuit is trained to disguise himself so as to baffle detection. 
They are Protean in their change of character, for they will fill any 
office, however mean, painful, or laborious, at the command of their 
superior. The porter who opens the door to you, the butler who 
stands behind your chair, the cabman who drives you, the labourer 
you employ, the Scripture reader or city missionary, the church sexton 
or the curate, all these may be Jesuits, and some of them members of 
noble families. Jesuits may sit with you at table, and may even talk 
with you like religious Protestants, and they will be doing the work of 
this mysterious society all the time.? 


If the cabman and the butler may be members of noble 
families, may not the Rev. S. A. Walker, Mr. Kensit, Mr. Collette, 
and the like, themselves be Jesuits ? 


JAMES BRITTEN. 


1 From the Curate to the Convent, ch. xvii. 2 L.c. ch. xxii. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


O child! you wrong your beauty, believe it, by being so proud.— Tennyson. 


And so with tender, lingering touch 

(Like to a man who layeth from his sight 

Some priceless thing for ever), loosed her from 

His hold; and turned, and passed from out her ken.—He/en Afathers. 
“ ALL the young ladies of this neighbourhood are disposing of 
themselves in marriage,” said the Earl, next morning, as he 
entered the drawing-room, and settled himself near Mr. Charlton, 
who was looking over a portfolio of drawings. Miss Desborough 
was in her travelling dress. Some of the other guests had left; 
the Cliftons were remaining until the following day. 

“Well, Reggie, who is it? News travels quickly; so let us 
have it whilst it is really worth hearing.” 

“Miss Anne Harcourt to Mr. Robert Bertram ; Miss Seaham 
to Mr. Melville, the historian.” 

“The first is right enough,” said Lilias, “but the second is— 
atrocious.” 

“Miss Seaham evidently does not think so; nor, apparently, 
does Sir Ralph. Melville is a very clever man, he says, with 
‘expectations,’ though they are likely to be poor enough to start 
with.” 

“That is nothing,” said Lilias, with much dignity ; “it was 
the mésalliance only that I thought of. The Seahams are as old 
a family as é 

“ And /e knows next to nothing of his ancestors? Well, he 
can make himself a name in literature.” 

But Lilias only looked disdainful, and Reginald, turning 
from her with a half-laugh, glanced questioningly towards 
Edmund, who, he was well aware, knew Mr. Melville and 
respected him. Had he heard of his intended marriage ? 

But Edmund was not listening to their remarks, and 
Reginald, wondering a little at his abstraction, was struck also 
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at the painful thought upon his face as he bent over the 
sketches on the table. After watching him a few moments 
somewhat curiously, he arose and strode across to him, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder ; then, following Edmund’s gaze, he 
started. 

“Is that there?” he said. “I did not know. I have 
not touched those drawings for an age. They were my uncle 
Mornington’s. Eveleen, you must remember how this portrait 
came here?” 

“Mrs. Charlton of Everton?” said Eveleen, readily. “Oh, 
yes. She sent it to us from abroad,” and she came a little nearer, 
gazing’ on the portrait of the calm, sweet face: dark, delicate, 
and sorrowful. 

“Tt is very like her,” said Edmund, “as she was then—not 
before. She was once all mirth and brightness, a very sunbeam 
in our,home,” and his tone was very sad as he turned from them 
and moved slowly away. 

Lilias rose then, and came forward. “May I see it?” she 
said. “I have heard so much about her,” and Eveleen placed 
the picture in her hand. There was a likeness to the son, but 
not what she had expected. 

“T have heard that Mr. Charlton is so like her? and yet I do 
not see it; the features are entirely different, the expression what 
his used to be.” 

“Yes, he is altered now,” said the Earl, slowly, as his eyes 
followed his friend, who, standing in the distant alcove, was 
busy with the memories of the sweet, sad past. “He is thinner, 
older; but it is not that, it is something that I cannot under- 
stand.” 

“The impress of long suffering and great faith,” said Lilias, 
unconsciously speaking her thoughts aloud. 

Reginald looked at her a moment, a strange questioning in 
his gaze. She did not heed him, and he put aside the picture, 
with a mental intention of making Edmund a present of it 
afterwards. 

Eveleen retreated to the sofa, where Lucy Clifton was 
sitting, disconsolate in the absence of any eligible admirer. 
Her mother took up the last fashionable novel, and Lilias 
turned the conversation back to Miss Seaham’s engagement. 

After luncheon, some rode, some walked. Lilias did neither. 
She was tired, she said, and so she was, of Lucy Clifton, who 
had been upon her hands all the morning. So she took her 
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book to the conservatory, and thither Edmund Charlton went to 
seek her. 

Very beautiful she looked as she sat there in her pretty 
morning dress, with its fresh, spring brightness, and the 
clustering roses and the delicately-tinted passion-flowers, which 
trailed along the trellis and hung down in graceful wreaths, 
almost touching her fair hair. Edmund’s heart yearned 
passionately towards her—this maiden whom he had loved 
so earnestly and so long, but the shyness which is so linked 
with perfect love, the humility which is so characteristic of it, 
checked his advance, and he stood there silent, unwilling to 
disturb her peacefulness, to break the spell. Then the hesitation 
passed, and he approached her, quiet and calm, but with some- 
thing that was not quite as usual in the noble features, in the 
grave, dark eyes. 

She looked up as he stood before her, a shadow as of sudden 
trouble on her face. The flowers dropped from her hand. He 
bent and restored them to her. 

“Thank you. Why, what has happened, Mr. Charlton? 
I thought you were going to ride with Reginald?” said Lilias. 

“They have all gone, I think, except myself.” And there 
was something in his voice that again perplexed, almost 
alarmed her. It was so deep, so earnest, not in unison with 
the words. 

“Have you come to tell me that something is the matter?” 
asked the girl, anxiously. “Can I do anything for you?” 

“Only listen to me, Lady Lilias, if I can ask so much of 
you,” and again his tone was low and full of meaning. 

Lilias turned very pale, and her eyes dropped nervously. 
She understood now why he had come to seek her. She had 
passed through similar scenes too often not to guess what he 
was about to say; yet even in that moment she was struck, 
surprised, by the grave calm cf his tone and words. She 
knew that they meant far more than lighter words more 
passionately spoken; that the love which would now be 
proffered was different in itself as in its profference to any 
which had yet been hers; and yet in this hour a host of 
reasoning rushed upon her—the reasoning of the false world 
in which she lived. She had never thought that he cared for 
her like this; the suddenness of the revelation bewildered her ; 
she tried to comprehend, but could not; her mind went back 
into the history of the past, and still she listened, hearing him 
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as in the mazes of a dream we hear the echo of outer voices 
speaking to us. 

“T know that I am not worthy of you,” he was saying, when 
the moment of bewilderment passed, and his words fell distinctly 
upon her comprehension. “I feel the presumption of even 
hoping that a life young and blest as yours should unite itself 
to mine, spoilt, marred as it has been. And yet, Lady Lilias, 
I have loved you, not for weeks or months only, but for years ; 
not lightly, but hopelessly, despairingly ; and now, I ask you to 
be frank with me, can you return that love?” 

His tones were very low as he ended; yet Lilias heard him 
but too well. An indescribable feeling of pity stole upon her, 
for him, perhaps also for herself; a wish that he had still been 
silent; that the hard-won friendship could be friendship still, 
and nothing more. For she could not give the gift he asked 
for, of she thought so, then. Startled, dismayed by an appeal 
so sudden, she scarcely looked into her heart before she 
answered him. The surface reasons of pride or of ambition, 
the worldly reasoning instilled into her from childhood, eclipsed 
for a moment the womanly instinct which might otherwise have 
comprehended and rewarded him. 

“T am very sorry that this should have happened, Mr. 
Charlton,” she said, and paused, while a pained look crossed 
his face, for he understood her but too well. Presently, with a 
timid movement, she held out her hand; not relenting, but, so 
it seemed, in mute deprecation of the pain which she had caused 
him. 

“Is this final, Lady Lilias? Nave I been too abrupt, too 
hasty ?” 

“You have been neither; you have been most kind,” said 
Lilias, her voice faltering as she saw his face; the pain, the 
bitter disappointment stamped upon it. The expression touched 
her even in her pride, and a momentary struggle shook her 
frame and brought the tears into her eyes. But when she spoke 
again there was no yielding. “Forgive me that I was so blind,” 
she murmured, “I never thought or dreamed of this. I held 
you only as a friend—we can be nothing more.” 

He did not answer, perhaps he read her mind as well or 
better than she did herself, but not the less did hope vanish, 
and his future life seemed yet more lonely than it had been 
in the past. He did not say so. Releasing her hand slowly, and 
very gently, without another word he turned away and left her. 
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Eveleen had not accompanied the riding-party. She had 
letters to write, and when they were finished, she went on the 
terrace to gather some lilies-of-the-valley for her aunt’s boudoir. 
It was just then that Mr. Charlton sought Lilias, and whilst she 
cut and arranged her flowers she heard the murmur of their 
voices in the conservatory, but the sounds were indistinct and 
distant, and she did not guess what had occurred. Presently, 
however, the door opened, and Mr. Charlton came out, and 
Eveleen, looking up to speak to him, saw the shadow on his 
face, and understood. 

It was over then, and Lilias had refused him, and that brave, 
noble heart, well worth a woman’s winning surely, had been 
rejected—scorned, it might be—by the one woman he had ever 
loved. He did not notice Eveleen, and she shrank back and 
did not speak to him as she intended. It was much later in the 
afternoon when she went to scek her cousin. 

Lilias was in her boudoir, reading. She looked pale and 
somewhat troubled, but she greeted Eveleen with a smile. Her 
cousin could not quite respond. Gentle and humble herself, she 
considered Lilias incomprehensible. She sat down beside her 
on the sofa. 

“Lily, dear, will you forgive me for guessing all ?” 

The two girls were very like sisters to each other, despite 
the difference of character and education. Lilias laid her head 
upon her cousin’s shoulder, and for a few moments there was 
silence. Then she said, quietly, “I am glad you know, 
Eveleen.” 

“TI can guess, dear Lily. I believe that he was worthy of 
you.” 

“He is more than worthy of me, Eveleen,” said Lilias, as 
her colour rose, and her eyes were lowered beneath her cousin’s 
wistful gaze. “Do you think I do not know his worth, after 
these years? It is not ¢#at—but you do not understand. 
I gave him friendship—gladly. I never thought he sought for 
more.” 

“Can you only give him friendship, Lily ?” 

“T have never thought about it,” petulantly. “I am not 
going to think about it now. I did think I was safe, with him, 
amid the crowd of would-be worshippers. No, dear, I know 
that he is not as the rest, that if he loves ” she broke off 
suddenly. “You see yourself that it is quite impossible. 
Eveleen, do you not own that it is—that it must be so.” 
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“Because you are Queen of Gletherton, and he is poor?” 
said Eveleen, earnestly. “No, dear, indeed, indeed I cannot 
see it. Look at his name, as ancient as your own ; his prospects, 
is he not his uncle’s heir? But these are worldly thoughts—of 
the world, worldly. Is he not, also, high-hearted and true, 
looked up to and esteemed by all who know him? Has he not 
loved you.” Here she paused. “O Lilias, you must know that 
he has done so.” 

“TI know it too well,” said Lilias, coldly; “has he not himself 
just told it to me?” She had raised her head from her cousin’s 
shoulder, and was gazing listlessly into the fire, her hands 
clasped, her expression somewhat proud. “I know that he is 
all you say—and more. I can even think he loves me for 
myself, not for my true self, but for what he thinks me; that he 
is not, could not be, like those we spoke of only yesterday. 
And so I grieve that he has spoken; that I vow. I grieve 
because I must have pained him. But it was his own fault, 
Eveleen, not mine. Why did he break our pleasant friendship 
by seeking what I had not to give? He was my friend, he knew 
it, let him be so still.” 

“He is Reginald’s friend,” said Eveleen, softly. “To you he 
should be less or more.” 

“Then let it be less,” answered Lilias, “for more I cannot 
give to him.” 

Eveleen did not answer, she was silent and perplexed, she 
did not understand her cousin’s mood. For surely Lilias had 
seemed to lean on Edmund’s words, to look up to and admire 
him as she had admired no man before. Eveleen had likewise 
marked the gentle chivalrous wooing, so grave, so earnest, though 
so silent. Others, she knew, had marked it also; could Lilias 
alone have been so blind? Or could it be that she had won his 
heart merely to cast it from her as a toy that had lost its value 
in the winning ; to break or mar it in sheer wantonness? Eveleen 
could not believe this of her, and presently she spoke again: 

“He has loved you since you were a child, Lilias ; when he was 
rich and you were poor. I know, for grandmama has told me.” 

“TI did not know it,” said Lilias, frigidly, though her cheek 
grew slightly paler, and her voice seemed to her friend to falter 
as she spoke. “And if he did, he will forget me, as others have 
done, easily.” 

“Do you think he has loved so lightly, that he will so easily 
forget ?” 
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“T cannot help it, Eveleen,” half impatiently. “Iam sorry 
that he has learnt to care for me, more sorry and grieved than 
I can say. But do not let us talk about it, it is only needless 
pain.” 

Then Eveleen rose and left her, for she felt that she could 
say no more. 

Lilias leant her head on the cushions of her arm-chair, 
meditative, and somewhat sad. Pride had sustained her in her 
cousin’s presence, and made her seem hard and cold, but she 
was not really so. Little by little, in these last few years, she 
had grown to love the sceptre she had wielded, she would be 
very loath to lay it down. Vanity did not indeed move her, 
but love of power and possibly ambition held empire in her 
heart more than she knew. Unconsciously, perhaps, but not 
less surely, she had mirrored to herself a brilliant future ; should 
she resign it, put it from her, because Edmund told her that he 
loved her? And yet, left to herself and her own thoughts, 
those visions of the past became less dazzling ; a new thought, 
strange yet not unpleasing, had risen within her heart, with the 
memory of those old Rushton days. She had been unprepared 
for Edmund’s wooing. It had taken her completely by surprise, 
as she had told Eveleen. She had not realized that Edmund 
felt towards her otherwise than as a true friend. Her own 
strong liking and admiration for him had worn for her the same 
convenient name. But now, casting back her thoughts to the 
past years, she realized that there was something more. She 
thought again of her brother’s friend, as he had so short a while 
since stood before her, his grave, earnest voice addressing her 
in words which she had indeed often heard before, but never, 
so it seemed to her, spoken with such an inner depth of truthful 
earnestness, “Lady Lilias, I have loved you.” Loved you. 
Lilias felt it must already be a matter of the past ; but somehow 
the thought brought with it little comfort. Oh! what had she 
done. What a true heart she had thrown away! 

At length the riding-party returned. The expedition had 
been a pleasant one, and the sound of gay jest and soft laughter 
reached Lilias through the open casement, as the riders dis- 
mounted and entered the house. The gaiety jarred a little on 
her troubled mood; only a few hours since she had laughed 
with them, gay among the gayest, now a change had come 
across the dream. She had seen life in a graver aspect, had 
crossed the barrier from girl to womanhood, and would fain 
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have put from her, if for a moment only, the frivolity which 
once contented her. 

She rose impatiently and closed the window, and for a few 
moments leant her burning brow against it. Then, with a 
sudden remembrance of duties awaiting her, she turned with 
a sigh, half petulant, half weary, smoothed her soft hair and 
bathed her heavy eyes, and went down ready, as we must all be, 
to take our place in our appointed grooves, whatever care or 
sorrow may be hidden in our hearts. 

The tea-things had been brought in; the pleasant music of 
the urn was welcome to the gay guests who came in bright and 
glowing from the cold, bracing air outside, and, still laughing, 
gathered round the fire in the pretty morning-room, where 
Lilias elected to receive them. They hardly realized in their 
merriment that se was more silent than of wont; that her 
questions were constrained, her attention less alert than usual. 
Only Eveleen, who knew her secret, perceived the change, and 
even she failed to understand the feelings or the thoughts from 
which it sprang. She did her best to help her cousin, and the 
conversation went on briskly. There was so much to be told 
and laughed at; their adventures on the way, the people they had 
met, the things that they had seen ; little nothings of no value, 
yet which to careless hearts seemed pleasant; little thoughts 
and little sayings which make up much of life’s business ; little 
questions asked and answered, swinging back the ball of con- 
versation from one gay theme to another. 

“A really charming ride,” said Lucy Clifton, gushingly. 
“So fresh, so pleasant, quite a model afternoon; and all the 
hedges breaking into leaf, and the blackthorn in full flower. 
I wish you had been with us, Lady Lilias?” 

And Lilias inwardly echoed the wish. 

Then Reginald came in, and strolled up to the table for his 
accustomed cup of tea. 

It was Eveleen who gave it to him. Lilias had turned to 
Lucy Clifton, and did not meet her brother’s eye. 

“T say, Lilias, where is Charlton?” he said, after a pause. 

“TI do not know, Reginald. He does not usually take tea.” 
But the tone was low, the eyes downcast, and Reginald read 
the meaning. He put down his own cup, a little moodily, not 
joining in the talk, watching his sister rather curiously, and 
wondering what she had said to Edmund. It was easy to see 
that she had rejected him, but how, and why? There was not 
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much pride in her troubled face. Could it be that she did not 
care for him? 

Presently, he pushed aside his chair and left the room, his 
departure changed the current of conversation. Why had he 
gone away so suddenly, they wondered, and why had be become 
so suddenly silent? Lilias knew well, and Eveleen guessed 
and tried to introduce another theme, while Lucy brought 
her knitting to the fire and Mrs. Clifton asked for another cup 
of tea. 

“Why Reggie has not taken his at all!” said Cora. 

But Reginald had gone to seek his friend. Little as he 
understood the deep sensitive nature, he knew that this hour 
must be a dreary one, replete at least with disappointment or 
with bitterness, and he did not wish him to meet it all alone. 
He had borne so much already ; why must he bear this also? 
and that Lilias, his own sister, was the cause, only made 
Reginald grieve the more. 

Mr. Charlton was in the study, a newspaper, the refuge of 
most men, in his hand; but the fire was low, the lamp not yet 
brought in, he did not seem to be studying very deeply; so 
Reginald thought, at least, as he looked in. 

“You here, Charlton? We thought you lost, man! There’s 
a merry party in the boudoir, won’t you join it?” 

He was at a loss what to say, and his words came discon- 
nectedly. Like most men in similar circumstances, he felt the 
awkwardness of the position, and willing, eager even, to help 
his friend, was afraid either by speech or silence to aggravate 
the wound. Edmund, however, sensitive as he was, was not a 
man to wear, as the saying is, “his heart upon his sleeve,” even 
with one whom he knew so intimately as he did Reginald. He 
laid down his paper and answered, with a smile, a little, only a 
little, graver than of wont. 

“T will join you there presently, thank you.” Then, as 
his friend still lingered, “ Have you been riding all this time?” 

“No; we have had a pleasant ride, though. Miss Clifton 
quite amusing, and Cora—what she always is,’ with a short 
laugh. “I think you must have read the fire out, Edmund. 
Well,” as he poked it vigorously, and drew in his chair, 
“TI suppose you, and your devotion, are alike thoroughly 
chilled ?” 

He had come there, as we have said, meaning to be 
sympathetic, but Edmund's self-possession re-acted on himself. 
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He could not lead up to the subject as he wished, and the 
bold plunge into it might to some have seemed unfeeling. 
But Edmund, who knew him, did not think so; on the con- 
trary, he felt considerably relieved. He shrank from the 
confession that was before him; for, word it as he would, it 
must be. painful. 

“You have guessed rightly,” he said, and the words came 
very slowly. “I have spoken, and it is all over between us.” 

His face was half averted, but the kindling firelight flashed 
upon it, and the upright lines of pain seemed to have grown 
deeper upon his brow. Lord Gletherton was thoughtless, but 
his nature was nevertheless both warm and true. He saw well 
the deep sadness, far more eloquent than words. He leaned 
suddenly forward and took his friend’s hand in his. “I feared 
that it had been so, that your hopes had been mistaken. 
Edmund, I know not how to help you, but you have no truer 
sympathy than mine.” 

“T know that, Reginald,” said Edmund, gently, and then 
there was silence between them—a silence that comes to us all 
at times, when the sorrow or the sympathy have passed beyond 
the reach of words. 

Early on the following morning, Edmund departed. The 
Earl, in despair at the failure of his romance, was still persuaded 
that it would right itself at last; and when, after an early 
breakfast, he drove his friend to the station, it was with a 
growing conviction that his day-dream was only postponed, and 
would, sooner or later, be happily fulfilled. But he could not 
impress this satisfactorily upon his friend. Feeling his failure 
as keenly as was natural to one of his strong yet sensitive 
nature, it was after a manner incomprehensible to the Earl. 
He would not complain, would not even talk upon the subject, 
and he could not be persuaded to hope. Reginald could not 
understand it. Had Edmund seemed angry, or looked injured, 
or carried it with a high hand, Reginald would have cared less ; 
it was the silence and the sadness together that he could not 
comprehend. 

“TI do not believe that you care a straw!” he said, hotly, at 
last, though why he should be vexed with Edmund he could 
not perhaps have said. 

They had reached their destination some minutes, and were 
now standing on the platform waiting for the train. Edmund 
turned and looked at him. “Never say that, Reginald,” he 
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answered, gravely, and the Earl was surprised at the sad 
earnestness of the tone. 

“T shall never understand you,” he said, remorsefully, and 
with more of apology in his face than in his words. 

And then the signal was given, and Edmund having taken 
his place, the train steamed from the station, and the dreariest 
chapter of Edmund’s manhood had come to an end. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
There are none of England’s daughters, who can show a prouder presence, 
Upon princely suitors praying, she has looked in her disdain.—Z. B. Browning. 


And they must meet first in a careless crowd.—Z.Z.Z. 


LILIAS was in a strange mood that summer, her mother said. 
They had come up to town rather as a matter of form than of 
pleasure. Lilias declared she did not “care for it,’ Reginald 
hated it: and Mrs. Fitzgerald, “quite certain that late hours and 
hot rooms would be the death of her,” was now languidly 
regretful at the “obligations one owes to society,” and now vexed 
with her daughter for so little appreciating her advantages. 

“At your age what would I not have given for a season in 
town!” she would say, plaintively, as she watched Lilias’s 
indifference in the midst of milliners and dressmakers who 
threatened to make her life a burden. But when they were 
once settled in London, her surprise took an entirely opposite 
direction. Never, in all her experience had Lilias seemed more 
gay and worldly, more craving for excitement; never had the 
natural restlessness of her disposition been so thoroughly 
apparent. Balls, dinner-parties, and receptions followed each 
other without intermission, together with a host of other engage- 
ments, not less fatiguing if perchance less frivolous. 

“Tt actually makes me giddy,” wrote Mrs. Fitzgerald to 
Lady Julia, “and how that dear girl can stand it, is really 
incomprehensible.” Nor was this the only or the greatest 
grievance. If Lilias had never been so worldly, never had her 
successes been so brilliant or so numerous, or so hastily cast 
aside. Mrs. Fitzgerald fairly broken down after the first few 
weeks, “worn to death by the whirl of gaiety,” but as people 
suspected, from sheer mortification at her daughter’s rejection 
of two unexceptionable farézs. Lilias was not disconcerted even 
then ; she pitied her mother briefly, regretted the feebleness of 
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her health, recommended complete retirement, and resumed her 
gaieties under the chaperonage alternately of Reginald, and of a 
distant relative, Mrs. Milbank, beside whom poor Mrs. Fitzgerald 
seemed at once the most retiring and the most unworldly 
of women. Presently, however, there was another change ; this 
quite suddenly, after a ride in the Park with some of her gay 
London friends. Edmund Charlton had passed them in the 
Row, and though he had not spoken, only saluted her in the 
distance, she had seen that he looked grave and pained. He 
had seen her bright, laughing, joyous, scarcely pausing to return 
his greeting; it was not her fault guzte, she was taken by 
surprise, but no doubt he thought her heartless and forgetful. 
She had been silent for a little after this, a strange sick feeling 
in her heart, and then pride had come to her assistance, and she 
had come home as gay as when she started. But her mood 
was changed all the same. 

There was a debate that night, and when Reginald for the 
twentieth time pressed Lilias to accompany him, she consented 
without difficulty. Mrs. Milbank, considerably aggrieved at this 
sudden whim, nevertheless, went with her; and though politics 
were hardly so congenial to her as her box at the opera, 
contrived to make herself sufficiently comfortable, dozing a little 
during some of the speeches, and between times indulging in 
some fashionable chit-chat with a dowager of her acquaintance. 
Fortunately, the debate was not long, though occasionally 
somewhat stormy, and at half-past twelve the House rose. 
Even Lilias had not found the experiment a pleasing one. 
Edmund Charlton had made a telling speech, but his place was 
directly underneath them, entirely out of sight, and when the 
whispers in the ladies’ gallery became eager, he was out of 
hearing also. Lilias had indeed caught a glimpse of him as he 
crossed the House, but he seemed to her looking older and 
more worn than she had yet seen him, and he left directly after 
the division. Lilias rose also, but sat down again and listened 
to the end. She went afterwards to a ball, and was again gay 
and even brilliant, but she was not happy or content. 

A few days later, Lady Seaham gave a dinner-party. The 
Premier was to be there, and “our Member also,” she told 
Reginald, in her friendly way ; “but it is not to be all solemn 
and political ; a little politics, a little music: a sort of fot-pourri 
of everything, you know, to suit all tastes, if that be possible. 
I am going to leave town early, and shall not be able to do 
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more than this, and, my last daughter married,” she added, with 
a smile, “there’s no need for it.” 

“TI think you have done your duty wed/,” said Reginald, 
warmly ; “but we shall all miss your pleasant parties. It is 
clever of you to get Charlton! Such a hermit as he has become. 
Z can’t, Lady Seaham ; but then—but then 4 

He checked himself rather awkwardly, and Lady Seaham, 
wondering a little, laughed pleasantly, and helped him out: 
“Ce que femme veut, you know; well, you had your share of 
him at Gletherton, and to say the truth, Reginald, I think he 
is acting wisely. He works hard, and he works late. I know 
what Parliamentary life is. He has no need to work harder 
still. And he does not look strong.” 

“He takes life too seriously—that is all—I am very glad 
you have won the day. Perhaps my turn will come later.” 

Reginald did not consider it necessary to mention to Lilias 
the near prospect of meeting Edmund. He was not certain in 
his secret heart how she would like it, or with what sentiments 
she now regarded him. He felt, too, that, sooner or later, 
they must meet, and the sooner they did so the better for 
both. 

Lilias, on her side, asked no questions, though perhaps the 
possibility that was half a hope, may be, and half a fear, recurred 
to her mind more often than others guessed. She knew that 
Edmund of late eschewed society, either, as the world said, for 
graver duties, or as her own heart whispered, on her account ; 
but surely a quiet dinner at the Seahams on a free day for the 
House, and to meet the Premier and others of his party, might 
be made an exception ? 

And so, when the day arrived, a little shy, a little anxious, 
and yet at heart not quite unwilling, Lilias prepared herself 
with more than ordinary care for the occasion, and looked her 
loveliest, if not her brightest, as she swept down the broad stairs 
of her brother’s London house: a fair, white, stately figure, 
shimmering in lace and satin, a varying colour on her cheek, a 
subdued light in her dark grey eyes. 

It was a large party, but well selected, and Lilias, looking 
round the circle, breathed more freely, for Edmund was not 
there. The other guests were mostly known to her, and not 
noticing Reginald’s look of disappointment, she was soon con- 
versing gaily, eager and graceful as of wont, assisting Lady 
Seaham, and flirting casually with Frederick Manley, who, for 
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the last two or three months seemed to have set himself openly 
to win her. 

But even whilst she talked gaily, her thoughts were else- 
where, her glance was directed to the door with a strange feeling 
of mingled expectation and anxiety: until at last, she heard 
the name for which she had been listening, and saw the dark 
refined face, so different somehow, from all others, for which she 
had been waiting. Her heart beat a shade more quickly, her 
face grew a shade paler, as she turned her eyes away. 

Lady Seaham had meanwhile welcomed him with unusual 
warmthydrawn to him perhaps by that singular attractiveness, 
which had always won, and would always win him friends ; but 
when Sir Ralph in turn advanced to greet him, she moved over 
to Lilias, and sitting down beside her, said, lightly: “I suppose 
you know Mr. Charlton well, Lilias, although he eschews our 
London. gaieties. We are all so proud to have him for our 
Member, he is doing such good work.” Then, as Lilias did not 
at once answer: “ How well I remember the day of the election. 
How anxious we all were—and you especially, I think, because 
you had gained him the last vote. Mr. Charlton,” as that 
gentleman now crossed the room with Mr. Seaham, “we were 
talking of last year, and our anxiety to return you, and saying 
—well—that you had not disappointed us,” she added, with a 
frank smile. 

“T am much obliged to you,” said Mr. Charlton, and then he 
stopped suddenly, as his glance fell on Lilias, and he turned 
courteously to greet her. 

Lord Gletherton’s presence had prepared him for hers also, 
but the actual sight of her, in her radiant loveliness, came as a 
shock to him. He had heard of her that season, gay, frivolous, 
and worldly. He had heard of Frederick Manley’s suit, and 
the thought, though put aside at first, was rankling in his heart. 
And Frederick Manley was here this evening ; had greeted him 
with careless triumph, or what at least had looked like triumph. 
And so there was an instant’s silence, and, though each had 
prepared beforehand for the meeting, yet somehow it seemed 
to come suddenly upon both. They showed it differently, for 
while the crimson mantled on the fair cheek of Lilias, he turned 
deadly pale: and the change in each revealed first to Lady 
Seaham, that they were to each other a little more or a little 
less than to the others round them. It only lasted for a second, 
then it was Edmund who broke the silence with words of quiet 
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courtesy and friendliness, but Lilias had quite lost her self- 
possession. She made some barely audible reply, shook hands 
without knowing what she did, and then turned in her distress 
to Lady Seaham, too painfully aware that her embarrassment 
was noticed, and that her “indifference” had not stood the test 
of meeting. 

When she next became aware of her surroundings, Edmund 
was talking to Lord Gletherton, his quiet grave face, still a little 
paler than of wont, and Sir Ralph was approaching to take her 
in to dinner. 

Lady Seaham had been both puzzled and surprised by the 
little scene that had just been enacted in her presence, and her 
warm and ready sympathy had been given to both. She had 
no time to wonder at her former blindness; and even now it 
was scarcely at an end, for was it only a lovers’ quarrel which 
a friendly hand might set to rights, or a breach of a more 
serious description? Sharing her husband’s admiration for 
Edmund, and feeling almost like a mother to Lilias, she vainly 
described to herself the numerous attractions of each, and the 
suitability of the one for the other, without arriving at a solution 
of the enigma. She was a little silent and distrai¢e at first, 
her glance wandering anxiously to the fair proud features, where 
the rose tints seemed flickering unsteadily, and the dark eyes 
looked a little graver than before. But Lilias had been long 
accustomed to think her deepest thoughts alone, to face her 
deepest griefs without demand or even wish for sympathy. She 
rallied speedily and regained her self-possession. She listened 
with apparent interest to Sir Ralph, and talked gaily to 
Frederick Manley, whose cleverness in her own despite amused 
her, and seemed to most as bright as usual, more winsome even, 
were that possible. Only she never turned her glance towards 
Edmund, who sat nearly opposite, and afterwards shrank shyly 
whenever he approached, while he, not understanding, strove 
first to help her by his silence, and later by his quiet friendliness, 
when the conversation became general. 

Reginald, watching them, provoked, yet half amused, could 
only wonder at his sister’s shyness, without half understanding 
what it meant. He noted Edmund, curiously also, and saw 
him looked up to, admired, and courted ; the man to whom all 
looked for information, not only in the questions now before 
them, but on the varied topics of the day: so quiet, so grave, 
sO unassuming, and yet so well-read and so earnest ; and seeing 
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this, and rejoicing in his friend’s triumph, Reginald still felt that 
the shadow on his life had not departed, that the cloud which 
had so long overshadowed him had not dispersed; that he 
seemed graver, on the contrary, sadder, it might well be than 
before. 

“Tt.is glorious to see you here, basking in the sunshine of 
society,” he said to him, afterwards, in a half rallying tone; “ but 
I tell you, my dear fellow, the House does not agree with you. 
You look just ten years older than you did.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I sat in solitude. 

I knew not how, I knew not why, 

But round my soul all drearily, 

There was a silent shroud. 
AFTER the dinner-party at the Seahams, Edmund and Lilias 
met more frequently. The ice was broken, he no longer held 
aloof: neither did Lilias feel again the awkwardness which the 
first meeting had evoked, and of which she now felt heartily 
ashamed. 

She was partly glad, partly sorry, that now, after many 
weeks, their paths had again crossed each other. She could 
not forget the past, though she wished, or thought she wished 
to do so: she could not give him back the old familiar friend- 
ship, that had been so pleasant to them both, without tacitly 
allowing him to hope for something more: and yet, for her 
brother’s sake, if for his sake only, the old tie must not be 
allowed to slacken. 

As days went on, the old true friendship which his father 
had first sought for him seemed more than ever necessary to 
Lord Gletherton. He was gay, careless, indolent: variable as 
the wind in most things, but obstinate, as were all his race, 
where his passions were aroused. Lilias knew this, and as day 
by day, Frederick Manley came to seek him, growing more 
intimate with every hour, and bringing with him others like 
himself, with aims and interests like to his, she wished often for 
that other friend, whose influence she had once condemned, but 
had now learnt to appreciate at its due worth. 

And thus without any actual overtures from either, they 
grew to see each other oftener, and, whilst still avoiding most 
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evening gaieties, Edmund came sometimes for a quiet talk, a 
ride with Reginald, a saunter in the park, a lecture, or a 
scientific meeting: and when on these occasions Lilias met 
him, it was mostly cordially, and always frankly, as though no 
dream of his had come to trouble the calmness of their earlier 
intercourse. 

And Edmund met her on her own ground. He had not 
forgotten, could never forget, but nevertheless, he put the hope 
from him, as he had had to put away many a previous hope, 
and though a keen pang came to him at times, seeing Lilias so 
gay and worldly, surely, it seemed to him, more worldly than 
before—he still sought her society, snatching the brief moments 
that his Parliamentary duties spared him, partly that he might 
look again upon the fair face he still loved so dearly, but mostly 
from his friendship for Lord Gletherton, and the anxious wish 
to be of use to him. 

Edmund made many speeches that session, and Lilias, 
fascinated despite herself, came more than once to hear him. 
“He worked hard,” people said: “Too hard,” Lilias thought, 
as she looked, as well as listened, and saw his cheek flushed with 
fatigue, after the long and often brilliant speech was ended. 
Was he trying to drown thought—care perhaps—in this busy 
life, this constant, arduous toil, for which, somehow, he seemed 
so little fitted? Was he in truth so devoted to his work, that 
he thus night by night, joined in the debates, so rarely absent 
from his place? Or was it that the Bills discussed were, as he 
said, borne down by opposition, and every man must rally to 
his post? Be that as it may, through the long, close, stifling 
nights of that hot summer, he strove on bravely in the political 
arena, as long years before he had striven upon the field of 
battle. Towards the end of the session the weather changed 
suddenly, cold and wet set in, taking the unwary by surprise. 
Edmund, harassed and over-worked, felt the change more than 
others. He struggled against it for a while, and then fell ill. 
A sharp attack of pleurisy prostrated him, and though it yielded 
speedily to treatment, his strength, somehow, did not return. 

“ Over-work of body and mind,” the doctor said. He had 
not seen Edmund before, but he knew him well by reputation : 
had read his speeches, every one of them: had heard him 
spoken of, admired, and praised by others: and now, that he at 
last met him, he wondered how one so slight, and to all appear- 
ance, so far from strong, could have borne the fatigue and toil 
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of the long session, in which he had yet taken so prominent a 
part. “You will have to rest yourself for several weeks to 
come,” he said, gravely. “Have you ever had an illness of this 
kind before ?” 

“No, I have usually been fairly strong.” 

“No special delicacy in your family ?” 

“T do-not think so.” 

The doctor still looked unconvinced. “Your chest is not 
quite as it should be—as I should wish,” he said, presently. 
“Can you account for it in any way?” 

Edmund paused a moment. “I had a wound some years 
since,” hé said, “a bullet wound. I left the army on account of 
it. I do not think that there was permanent damage, but they 
said I should have always to be careful.” 

“You will have to be so. It has left a delicacy, which might 
develope into something worse. At present there is no danger, 
but you work too hard.” 

“There has been a great deal to do.” 

“Then let others do it. You had better leave town, and get 
a thorough change. If you have friends, go down to them. 
You want something to shake you up. You are too low,” he 
added, earnestly, “and a month of thorough relaxation and real 
vest would restore you”—with a smile—“far better than our 
drugs and nostrums.” 

Edmund smiled also as he heard this. “I will leave town,” he 
said, quietly, “ but I will not trouble my friends at present. There 
is nothing really wrong with me,I think. I feel only—tired.” 

“Tired of his lonely life, or what?” the doctor wondered. 
“ Over-worked in body and mind,” he repeated to himself, as he 
left the house. “And I don’t like that old wound. But there’s 
something deeper still than that, I warrant me. Crossed in love, 
perhaps—the best are oftenest so, and he is just the sort of man 
that these things £272.” 

Reginald had returned for a few days to the Abbey, just 
before Edmund fell ill: but Mr. Seaham was in town and came 
to see him. He “read him a lecture,” as Reginald would have 
said, and added his advice to that of the physician, to leave 
town for the present. He brought him also a message from the 
Premier, begging him to “take care of his health; the business 
of the session was nearly over, he had done his part well, and 
must now reserve himself for the important questions with 
which the next session would probably begin.” 
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This and experience settled the question. Edmund was 
really too unwell to contest further the prudent counsels of his 
friends. He decided to exchange his London lodgings for 
Rushton, so soon as an approach to convalescence should allow 
him to do so. 

Rushton, as we may remember, was a small property in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Everton, and the last few acres 
that yet remained to him. It was there also that he had first 
met Lilias Fitzgerald, her father having rented it for several 
years, when himself a poor man, at variance with his brother. 
For some time back he had had it in his own hands, and much 
of his time had been spent there. Yet he did not look forward 
to the change with unqualified pleasure. Setting aside the 
attractions of his public and the loneliness of his private life, 
Rushton itself had become distasteful to him. It was a place, 
as we have said, of many memories, and if some of them had 
before been pleasant, their pleasantness had now passed from 
them, with the hopes that had given them their greatest 
charm. 

He was still deferring his departure, when one afternoon, 
late in June, Lord Gletherton and Mr. Manley were announced. 

“You might have told me you were ill,” said the former, 
reproachfully, when greetings had been exchanged. “Why did 
you not send for me?” 

Edmund smiled. “You were at Gletherton,” he said. 

“Well, what of that? I would have come.” 

“Nay, it is not so bad as that, Reginald—a touch of 
pleurisy, or so they called it, but I shall soon be all right 
again.” 

“JT don’t see it,” said Reginald, drily. “I can’t think how 
you managed to get a cough like that. It’s no joke, Charlton, 
I can tell you,” as his vexed tone brought a smile to Edmund’s 
lips. “I just met Dr. Leslie,” he said. He broke off suddenly. 

Frederick, who had been idly tracing the pattern of the 
carpet with his cane, looked up, it seemed a little scrutinizingly. 
There was something in the thin features, in the low tones of 
the voice, which he could not understand—the stamp of suffer- 
ing rather than of illness. Reginald guessed the reason. 
Frederick could not, and therefore wondered to himself at the 
old despondency of tone and manner that had come back again, 
perhaps still more noticeably for the very cheerfulness that had 
of late distinguished him. 
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“You are not giving up Parliament ?” he said. 

“For the present, I am obliged to do so.” 

“Until next session, I suppose?” said Reginald. “ Well, 
that gives me some hopes of you. You seem busy,” as he 
glanced questioningly at the papers on the table. 

“Not very. I am always occupied. The days pass slowly 
with me now, and I have been so busy till the last few weeks, 
that leisure seems to pall upon me.” 

“Too much work,” said Reginald, lazily. “You are not 
likely to get too much play. Woe’s me! These politicians! 
They are worse than schoolmasters. It’s night as well as day 
to them.” 

Edmund smiled a little as he drew the papers together, and 
turned the conversation into a less personal channel. Presently 
Frederick, whose chief motive in coming seemed to have been 
to prevent a /éte-a-téte, had returned to his former occupation. 
He had-arrived at the end of a geometrical figure, and was 
preparing to begin over again. Reginald ironically hinted to 
him to change his position, and command a greater variety. 
He replied by tossing aside his cane, and presently rose to leave. 

“T have an engagement,” he explained to Reginald, “with 
Stephen. You'll meet me after dinner at the Carlton? Charlton, 
I must wish you good-evening, and hope you'll soon be yourself 
again.” The words were courteous, the manner was cold, and 
again they touched hands as at first meeting: but Edmund and 
even Reginald felt relieved by his departure. 

Edmund, who had been a little silent and _ reserved, 
immediately relaxed, and inquired warmly about Reginald’s 
plans: also, but with a slight hesitation, after the rest of the 
family, who, he heard, were on the point of leaving. 

“Yes, the weather does not suit my mother: neither does 
the dissipation. As to Lilias, I don’t know. She arranged last 
weck to stay with Mrs. Milbank, and now insists upon returning 
home with us.” 

“The season must be almost at an end. Another week or 
two will see most people out of town.” 

“For their own sakes we will hope so, and you, Charlton? 
Where shall you go?” 

“To Rushton for the present.” 

“To mope and moralize, you modern Diogenes. Come to 
us, Charlton. There’s a warm welcome waiting you.” 

“T cannot now, Reginald.” 
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“Nay, never let shat come between us, Charlton. The past 
is past. Forget it, or forgive it.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, and forget I cannot—neither 
your kindness, Reginald, nor my mistake.” 

Reginald did not answer, he only sighed. His day-dream 
was broken also, but he could turn to other things. Presently 
he spoke again. “You are giving up the House? Why so?” 

“IT am forced to do so. Even talking to you, Reginald, 
much as I enjoy it, tasks me more than I thought possible,” and 
indeed he coughed incessantly. ~ 

“TI see it does,” said Reginald, gravely, “and yet you made 
that lengthy speech. I met Lord this afternoon. He said 
they owed the triumph to you. Yet every moment he expected 
you to break down. Well, as you are not in the House, you 
must not expect me to show either.” 

“TI saw your ‘elevation’ in the papers. May I con- 
gratulate ?” 

“By no means. It’s an awful bore. And yet, though I 
hardly expected it, it was quite time for our family to be 
represented in Parliament. Not that I shall be as useful as 
people seem to expect. I have no idea of working myself to 
death for nothing.” 
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Reviews. 
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I.—A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE.! 


AS may be seen in an earlier part of our present issue, on 
good Protestant authority, Cardinal Wiseman once declared 
that the reading of the Bible invariably turned Catholics into 
Protestants. This being the case, it is evident that the 
authorities of the Church, from the Pope downwards, are 
possessed by a passion, not easily to be explained, for divest- 
ing themselves of any following. The Sovereign Pontiff has 
addressed to the Universal Church an earnest exhortation, 
bidding his spiritual children to make themselves familiar with 
the inspired Word of God, and long before His Holiness spoke 
great efforts had been made by Bishops and priests in every 
land, notably in our own, to make their flocks better acquainted 
with the Sacred Volume, which would not have been preserved 
to us had not the Church so diligently guarded it as the most 
precious of treasures. 

The little work before us has for its object in the first place 
to inspire its readers with a love and esteem for the Bible, and 
in the second to point out what must be done in order to use it 
as it was meant to be used. On the one hand, Scripture is not 
only a fountain of knowledge to which our natural faculties of 
themselves could never attain, and of knowledge which it much 
imports us to possess, but even on its human side has been one 
of the most potent factors for the production of that upon which 
our civilization chiefly prides itself, in particular of the literatures 
of Christendom. On the other hand, it is not used but abused 
when left to the interpretation of ignorance or passion, on the 
irrational principle, “The Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants,” as a companion maxim to which 

1 Chapters of Bible Study, or a Popular Introduction to the Study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. By the Rev. Herman J. Heuser, Professor of Scriptural Introduction 
and Exegesis, St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. New York: The Cathedral 
Library Association, 1895. 
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Hurrell Froude suggested, “The alphabet and the alphabet 
only is the literature of scholars.” The manifold difficulties 
and absurdities of such a system are ably pointed out by Father 
Heuser, who gives a good deal of information which will be 
useful to Catholics concerning the Anglican, or, as he bluntly 
calls it, the Protestant, version, and its now confessed inadequacy 
to fulfil the function which “ Bible Christians” so long claimed 
for it. He likewise puts clearly and well the case against 
opponents who attack us on precisely opposite lines, denying 
to Scripture any authority whatever. 

His style is eminently popular and readable, and he is not 
afraid of approaching very near to the colloquial, heading 
various chapters, for example, “The Art of Prospecting,” 
“Using the Kodak,” and “ Rush-lights.” Some of his phrases 
will seem strange on this side of the water, as when he uses 
“dead outs,” as a compendious expression for “things which 
have died out.” Less defensible, apart from geographical con- 
siderations, is such a phrase as “a written language now entirely 
dead, but which was actually created by the study of the Bible.” 

We could also wish that he had been more uniformly critical. 
The account of the origin of the Septuagint, which he apparently 
accepts without question, is a legend of no historical value. It 
is not correct to say, without qualification, that the books which 
Luther rejected, are placed in the Protestant, ze, the Anglican, 
Bible among the Afocrypha. Luther rejected the Epistle of 
St. James, styling it “an Epistle of straw,” but as to the New 
Testament Canon, the Anglican Church agrees exactly with 
the Catholic. We are also told that in the Revised Version 
(1 Cor. xi. 27) “the Greek y” is translated by or and not by 
and, as it was in the Authorized Version. For this mysterious 
“y” should, of course, be read “7.” 

In spite however of such blemishes, the little book is 
calculated to do much good. It is bright, fresh, and original ; 
but while it should do much to encourage the reading of the 
Bible, we have grave doubts whether it will not have an effect 
exactly opposite to that which Cardinal Wiseman is said to 
have predicted. 
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2.—HUNOLT’S SERMONS.! 





The attention of our readers has already been called to this 
great and important work, while yet it was in progress. Now 
that it is happily completed we must again express our sense 
of the obligation which the publishers have conferred upon 
English-speaking Catholics, and especially upon the clergy, and 
our hope that these will duly appreciate the store-house of 
good things thus made accessible to them. 

To understand how ample are the materials provided, 
especially for preachers, by Father Hunolt, it must be noted 
that his whole course falls into six parts, to each of which are 
devoted two large octavo volumes of some five hundred pages 
each. First we have “ The Christian’s State of Life,” in seventy- 
six sermons, dealing with the duties of men in various states 
and callings, and the use of time. The same number, under 
the general title of “The Bad Christian,” treat of sin; and 
a similar series, “The Penitent Christian,” of repentance and 
the means of grace. Under the head of “ The Good Christian ” 
we have discourses on the Christian virtues ; and under that of 
“The Christian’s Last End,” on the Four Last Things. Finally, 
in the volumes now before us, which alone contain but seventy- 
four sermons, we have “ The Christian’s Model,” or considerations 
principally on the Life of our Lord, with some also upon the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 

This comprehensiveness of scope is, however, by no means 
the most important of the author’s merits. It is the picturesque 
simplicity of his language, the directness and power of his 
teaching, the reasonableness of his inferences, and the earnest 
eloquence with which he clothes every theme, that stamp his 
discourses with their peculiar charm, and mark off his work 
as essentially his own. Qualities of this sort must inevitably 
suffer in translation, and it must be acknowledged that the 
present translator, painstaking and conscientious as he has 
proved himself, is not the master of a style which can adequately 
represent the nervous vigour of the original. But, if he has not 
given us a version which will carry the reader away, as does 
| Hunolt’s own German, or the excellent Flemish translation, and 


Hunolt, S.7., Cathedral Preacher at Treves. Translated from the original German 
Edition of 1748, by the Rev. J. Allen, D.D., Missionary Priest. New York : Benziger 


| 
1 The Christian’s Model. Two vols., being vols. xi. and xii. of Sermons by Francis 
Brothers, 1895. 
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make him loth to stop when he has once begun, Father Allen 
has secured what is most important, by furnishing a quarry in 
which others may dig for themselves, with assurance of doing 


so with profit. 
It must be added that all the several courses above indicated 


are adapted for use on the Sundays of the year, and that each 
of the parts forms a work complete in itself, which can be had 
separately from the others. We trust, not only that the 
publishers who have made so bold a venture in this enterprise, 
may find that they have not made it in vain, but, which is still 
more important, that the Catholic public will for their own sake 
esteem as they ought this solid and substantial addition to our 
devotional literature. 


3.—FATHER WEISS’ CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.! 


The fact that Father Weiss’ Afologie des Christenthums is 
now in its third edition, and that it was everywhere most 
favourably received on its first appearance, absolves us from 
the almost impossible task of attempting within any reasonable 
compass to summarize this huge volume of over a thousand 
pages. We may confess that we are rather glad of the excuse 
for shirking the duty of giving an account of its contents. 
The reviewer finds himself at the very outset confronted by the 
difficulty of rendering into intelligible English the title which 
describes the subject-matter here treated of. MHumanitat und 
Flumanismus is a characteristically German way of indicating 
concisely the opposition between the Christian conception of 
human nature and the purely unsupernaturalized conception of 
the same, which denies God and deifies self, rejecting the doctrine 
of original sin, of the redemption of Christ, of the Church, 
and of the means of grace. This latter conception of man, 
Father Weiss powerfully and ably shows to be in its fruits, 
even if not in its idea, a degrading conception, to have gone 
hand in hand with the moral deterioration of the race, to be at 
the root of the deepest corruption which the history of the 
world has known. There is much eloquent writing to be found in 
Father Weiss’ volume, as those who may be familiar with other 
portions of his great work will anticipate, and we think that 


1 Apologie des Christenthums. II. Humanitat und Humanismus. Von Fr. 
A. M. Weiss, O.P. Freiburg: Herder, 1895. 
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this particular volume compares in this respect favourably with 
the rest. One of the chief points which call for remark in the 
present reprint is its marvellous cheapness, 1,000 pages for six 
shillings is almost incredible to us in this country. 


4.—FRA ANGELICO.! 


There is a great deal more valuable information comprised 
in this scholarly account of Fra Angelico and his work than 
could be readily inferred from the number of pages it contains. 
Indeed our principal criticism would be that if Father Beissel 
could have given himself more space, the book, from a literary 
point of view, would have gained in attractiveness. As it is it 
tends in places to assume somewhat too much the tone of an art 
catalogue, and continuous reading becomes difficult. At the 
same time we should be very sorry to say anything which 
sounded like a want of appreciation of Father Beissel’s most 
valuable and often charming study. His main thesis, that the 
work of an artist can only be judged adequately by those who 
have taken the trouble to enter into the thoughts, surroundings, 
and religious ideals of the creator who tries to fix his con- 
ceptions upon the canvas, is one with which we are entirely in 
agreement. Whatever may be thought of Father Beissel’s 
execution, his method is surely the right one. In carrying out 
this plan our author finds that Fra Angelico drew his inspiration 
almost exclusively from the religious traditions of an age earlier 
than his own, from the Bible as it was then interpreted, from his 
theology, from the most venerable works of art known in his 
day, and from the mysticism of the writers of his own Order. 
He opposes strongly, and to our thinking successfully, the idea 
that there is any close and immediate connection between Fra 
Angelico and Dante. The relation between them, such as it is, 
is due only to the fact that both drank of the same fountain, 
and both had an exalted gift of idealizing the conceptions which 
they had acquired from an earlier age. No one who is 
acquainted with Father Beissel’s previous work will question 
his competence for the task which he has undertaken in this 
study of Fra Angelico. His book would be valuable if only 


1 Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Von Stephan 
Beissel, S.J., with four plates and forty illustrations in the text. Freiburg: Herder, 
1895. 
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for the bibliography prefixed to it, but it has many other claims 
to attention, not the least being the for the most part admirable 
reproductions of pictures and frescoes of the artist, executed by 
Messrs. Herder with the taste and finish which distinguish all 


their books. 


5.—MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER.! 


Messrs. Longmans have had the courtesy to send us a 
copy of the new and cheaper edition of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
Montezuma’s Daughter, in which the author, after two years’ 
consideration, has withdrawn the note averring that he had seen 
in the Museum of Mexico the body of a walled-up nun. We 
cannot say that A/ontezuma’s Daughter is a story we should ever 
think of recommending to a Catholic boy or girl, but the objec- 
tions to it are no doubt considerably lessened now that the 
walling-up episode takes its place in the realm of pure romance 
and is no longer vouched for by the author as sober matter of 
history. In removing the offending foot-note from the place 
which it formerly occupied, Mr. Haggard has referred to the 
change in a brief Preface, chiefly remarkable for its scientific 
caution. In consequence, he tells us, of the disputes to which it 
has given rise, “the author withdraws the note, and expresses 
his regret that, in all good faith, he should have set down as 
fact that which has been proved to be a matter of controversy.” 

Well! there are some people, no doubt, to whom the story 
of Pope Joan or the Ptolemaic system of astronomy are still 
only matters of controversy. The controversy in this case lies 
between the officials of the Museum, the President of the 
Mexican Academy, and all the scholars of the country, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, a few dissenting Protestant 
missionaries, who are equally prepared to assert that nuns are 
poisoned and walled-up in English convents at the present day. 
The original letters, written by the scholars referred to, have for 
some time been at Mr. Haggard’s disposal, if he had cared to 
examine them. Moreover, there has been forwarded to him a 
reprint of other letters on the subject, published in a Mexican 
daily, which fully explain the origin of certain gruesome 
photographs which had excited his horror. In reference to 


1 Montezuma’s Daughter. By H. Rider Haggard. New Edition. London: 
Longmans. 
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these same letters,! we may quote an expression of opinion from 
The Two Republics, the only English newspaper published in 
Mexico, and presumably exempt from clerical influences. 


A writer who signs himself “Adams” is printing in the Ziemfo a 
series of two column letters addressed to Mr. Ryder Haggard, the 
distinguished English novelist. Just what Mr. “ Adams” aims at, is 
not yet apparent, although his eleventh epistle has been given to an 
anxious public. Now that he has passed the introductory to his 
subject, it seems that he is approaching a point when he will inform us 
that he intends to assail that often refuted statement of Mr. Haggard’s 
relative to the mummies in the National Museum. He might have 
saved himself this trouble, as the Mexican press has printed the letter 
from the Librarian of the Museum, in which he shows in a single 
column that Mr. Haggard had been guyed or else had sat at the feet of 
an ignoramus. All this the world now knows without being again told 
by Mr. “Adams.” It may be, however, that when Mr. “ Adams” 
finally reaches the pith of the history, it will be found that he is not 
discussing the mummies at all. Time will tell.? 


So much for the “controversy” which still survives. However, 
despite the extremely guarded terms in which Mr. Rider 
Haggard expresses himself, we respect the feeling which has 
prompted him to withdraw his foot-note. For our own part we 
may say that we accept unreservedly his statement that the 
note was originally written in good faith. 


6.—NORTHERN RAMBLES.? 


Father Baumgartner is a most entertaining compagnon de 
voyage, and every one will welcome this first instalment of a 
new edition of his Mordische Fahrten. The volume before us, 
which deals with his tour in Scotland, is written, as the writer 
explains, with a very distinct reference to the state of religion 
in that country, and although this purpose is most widely and 
liberally understood, and dealt with less in the form of statistics 
than in its social, literary, and artistic aspects, still the existence 
of some such definite object is enough to raise the work much 


1 Las Armas del Protestantismo Cartes a Mr. Rider Haggard. Por ‘* Adams” 
publicadas en £7 7iempo. Mexico, 1894. 

2 The Two Republics. June 3, 1894. 

3 Nordische Fahrten, Reisebilder aus Schottland. Von Alex. Baumgartner, S.J. 


Second Edition. Freiburg: Herder, 1895. 
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above the level of a mere guide-book or record of an ordinary 
tourist’s experiences. While descriptions of scenery are not 
by any means excluded, and while the volume is made 
attractive by many admirable engravings, still the reader feels 
throughout that he is in the hands of a czcerone who is no super- 
ficial student either in the province of history or literature. We 
may specially commend the account of Iona and St. Columba 
in chapter vii., also the description of Melrose in chapter xiv., 
where the scene recalls to the mind of the writer many pleasant 
memories of St. Aidan and St.Cuthbert. Father Baumgartner has 
long been celebrated for his skill in translating verse, and in the 
course of this volume he presents us with several most successful 
renderings of English and Scottish ballads. We must not omit 
to say that such statistics as were contained in the former 
edition have been carefully revised and brought up to date. 
The typography of the book does credit in every way to its 
most enterprising publishers. 


7.—NURSERY RHYMES AND TUNES.! 


The enduring popularity of nursery rhymes is of course due 
to their association with the careless and thoughtless days of 
childhood, far more than to any intrinsic excellencies or hidden 
wisdom discoverable in them. Indeed, if anything could rob 
them of their charm, it would be scientific analysis, especially if 
this should succeed in demonstrating that our infant lips uncon- 
sciously paid a tribute to the solar myth, and that the only point 
to be settled is whether the immortal cow that jumped over the 
moon was the black cow of night, or the white cow of morning. 
It has been suggested that the highly-educated generations 
which are springing up will scorn the ignorance which their 
predecessors have been fond of confessing, and will substitute 
for a well-known nursery favourite something to the following 


effect : 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Now we all know what you are,— 
Sodium fumes, and flames of tin, 
And incandescent hydrogen ; 


but it can hardly be said that knowledge will thus add to the 
gaiety of nations at the age when they should be gayest. 

1 Ye Booke of Nursery Rhymes. Set to Music by Joseph S. Moorat, and Illus- 
trated by Paul Woodroffe. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1895. Price 5s. 
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There is, however, one department in which the influence of 
science is open to no such objection. Our nursery rhymes have 
not, as a rule, been wedded to appropriate and suggestive music, 
and how great a help to their due appreciation such music would 
be, no one can doubt. As Mr. Gleeson White says, in the Preface 
prefixed to the handsome volume before us: “ The old melodies 
wedded to our national nursery rhymes are not very many in 
number, nor are they of quite undoubted antiquity in many 
cases. For in England there are few hymns, and still fewer 
folk-songs, of which the tune at once invariably suggests the 
words. *In Germany every old chorale, we are told, is so wedded 
to its verses, that a snatch of the melody recalls their meaning 
and sentiment as surely as with us does a phrase of God Save 
the Queen.” Therefore, he holds that in re-setting these rhymes, 
a composer ignores no established precedent. 

Mr. Moorat has endeavoured to supply the want thus 
acknowledged to exist, and in doing so, aims at a higher musical 
ideal than is sought in much of the music which nowadays 
claims to be “popular.” He has, in fact, “tried to do for the 
music of the nursery what Walter Crane, Kate Greenway, and 
Randolph Caldecott, did long since for its art.” Asa result, his 
music may not impossibly frighten away some children from 
attempting it, for undoubtedly it supposes a certain amount of 
musical culture on the part of those who essay its performance ; 
but none the less it is undeniably tuneful and “ catching,” and 
its difficulties can be easily mastered, while all will heartily 
sympathize with his desire to maintain the dignity of an art 
which we see, or rather hear, so often and so ruthlessly degraded. 

His collaborateur, Mr. Paul Woodroffe, has done his work 
admirably, and while showing unmistakabie traces of the influ- 
ence of the artists mentioned above, yet preserves an individu- 
ality of his own, and gives us much that is quite original. His 
wooden soldiers, and Noah’s Ark animals, are as delightfully 
stiff and wooden, as his poppies and peacock’s feathers are just 
the reverse, and his figures are both lifelike and graceful Our 
only criticism would be, that they are sometimes too graceful, as 
in Little Bo Peep, who scarcely represents the type which we 
fancy most people have formed in their minds. On the other 
hand, the greater number of the illustrations are open to no 


such objection. Nothing could be better than that prefixed to 
“Over the Hills and Far Away,” or “Oranges and Lemons,” or 


“Mistress Mary, quite contrary.” His purely decorative work is 
likewise very pleasing. 
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8.—FEAST-DAY HYMNS.! 


The Liturgical hymns of the Church, at least those which 
come down to us from the early days of Christianity, seemingly 
artless in their simplicity, are apt to beguile men into the belief 
that they may be easily rendered into a modern tongue. In 
truth there is nothing more difficult, and, often as the task has 
been attempted, an adequate rendering of these hymns in 
English is still to be awaited, and probably will be awaited in 
vain. 

Certainly Dr. Val d’Eremao’s version will not supply the 
want. It is evident that he has not that perception of the 
difficulty of the work which is the first condition of success ; 
and that his acquaintance with the laws of English verse is so 
slight, as to allow him seriously to put before the public what 
suggests nothing but burlesque. 

Moreover, although he has, by resolute disregard of accent 
and quantity, forced his lines into something like the original 
metres, he has not attempted to do what is far more important, 
and confine himself to the ideas of the original, which he 
recklessly supplements whenever space or rhyme requires it. 
His intention is doubtless laudable, but the execution is 
deplorable. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


READERS of THE MONTH are not likely to have forgotten 
Father Humphrey’s very interesting series of articles on Scottish 
Episcopalianism? which appeared in its pages in the course of 
last year, but many will be glad to know that the articles have 
been reprinted and are now obtainable in separate form. The 
truth of these sketches and the brightness of treatment which 
distinguishes them have already been attested in several appre- 


1 Selected Feast-day Hymns, being the Liturgical Hymns for the Principal Festi- 
vals, Literally translated, in the original metre and rhythm, from the Missal and 
Breviary, by J. P. Val d’Eremao, D.D., Retired Chaplain to the Forces in India. 
Latin and English. London and Leamington: Art and Book Company, 1895. 

2 Recollections of Scottish Episcopalianism. By William Humphrey, S.J. London: 
Thomas Baker, 1 Soho Square, 1896. 
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ciative notices which have appeared in the Scottish Press. Not 
the least merit which they possess in our eyes is the judicious 
reticence with which every word which could give pain to the 
living has been rigorously suppressed. If Father Humphrey 
has not made his sketches more racy still, it has not been for 
lack of abundant material, and in these days of literary incon- 
tinence the fact is one that deserves to be commemorated. We 
hope that readers, Catholic or non-Catholic, who take this 
volume up will not skip the last sections of it. They may 
perhaps be a little less entertaining than the rest, but the whole 
kernel of the book is there. 

The volume of Nature Notes’ for 1895, is of even unusual 
interest, the great difficulty which it presents to a reviewer 
being the temptation to go on reading for his own enjoyment, 
forgetful of business, so many are the attractive and instructive 
morsels scattered through its pages. As a prime specimen, we 
may cite the first article in the volume, on “Mummy Wheat,” 
by Mr. Carruthers, the late chief of the Botanical Department 
in the Natural History Museum. It will be useful to many to 
have so authoritative and convincing an exposure of the fable, 
so widely current as fact, that the seeds and grains of ancient 
Egypt, retaining their vitality after thousands of years, germinate 
and fructify in the fields and gardens of the nineteenth century. 

In The Fifth of November, and other Tales, the author of 
Maggie's Rosary gives us four excellent stories for children, 
good without being “goody,” and as full of instruction as of 
interest. The first two deal chiefly with boys, the others with 
girls, and for our own part we prefer the former, if only for this, 
that girls will always read boys’ stories, but boys will not read 
girls’. 

A volume of stories by Rosa Mulholland needs no intro- 
duction, for though this author always gives us something fresh 
and novel, we have learnt to expect as much from her. Those 
who take up her last little book*® with such anticipations, will 
not be disappointed. Not only are the stories excellently told, 
which is a matter of course, but there is a subtle intermingling 
of humour, pathos, and spirituality, which gives force and 
piquancy to each of the combined elements, but upon which 
few writers could venture. 


1 Selborne Society, 20, Hanover Square, London. 
2 London: Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. 
3 Our own Story, and other Tales, Catholic Truth Society. 2s. 6d. 
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It would not be easy to say in what particular direction the 
work of the Catholic Truth Society is most valuable. It has 
done, and is doing, excellent service in the way of combating 
error and prejudice ; of providing Catholics with sound and solid 
instruction ; of placing within their reach standard works hitherto 
practically inaccessible ; of making known the lives of the Saints; 
of furnishing scholarly information upon historical points, and 
of producing, what was so much needed, a class of books like 
that just noticed, which tempt people to read them, and not 
only interest their readers, but benefit them as well. But 
assuredly not less important than any of these is the impulse 
it has been the means of giving to the practice of mental prayer. 
Whether it is that it has called into existence the large class 
who now buy books of meditation more eagerly than any others, 
or that it has but ministered to the wants of such a class hitherto 
neglected, the obvious fact remains that there is a craving for 
this kind of literature, seemingly insatiable. Of this the enormous 
diffusion of Father Clarke’s little books of Meditations furnishes 
sufficient evidence. We have before us his Weekly Communicant, 
Meditations for every Sunday in the Year, which will doubtless 
receive a welcome not less hearty than the various similar series 
which he has already brought forth. The complete collection 
is to be had for twopence, and the half-yearly parts for one 
penny each. 

Anything that can be of practical assistance beside a sick- 
bed is sure to be highly esteemed, for there is no occasion on 
which we are more anxious to be of service, and none, generally, 
when, through want of knowledge, we find ourselves more 
impotent. In Spiritual Aids for the Sick; we have provided 
for assistance in such emergencies, what has seemed most 
excellent in the Pharetra Infirmorum, of Father Dirckinck, a 
German Jesuit of the last century, a work which having stood 
the test of time, bears with it the best of testimonials. The 
Editor, Father Dubberley, S.J., is able to add the weight of 
present experiences in favour of its usefulness. 

Mgr. Benedict Melata, whose compendious and scholarly 
work on Indulgences was noticed in our pages not long since, 
has now brought out an admirable monograph upon the Papal 
Blessing.2, We cannot say that the conciseness conspicuous in 


1 Liverpool: Rockliff Brothers. 
2 Tractatus de Benedictione Papali ejusque Ritu servando. Auctore Sac. Bene- 
dicto Melata. Rome: F, Kleinbub Vicolo Sciarra, 64a. 1895. 
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the former book is observable to the same extent in the volume 
before us. Many readers will be tempted perhaps to think that 
two hundred and thirty-eight pages upon such a topic is an 
over-generous allowance of space. Still the type in which it is 
printed is very large, and the work discusses fully, and it may 
be added, in a very interesting way, the whole question of 
benedictions zz genere. Although the Blessing zx articulo mortis 
is given, as its importance demands, a very prominent place in 
the book, and although Mgr. Melata prints in full the dudium 
and the reply to it lately proposed by the Archbishop of Dublin 
relating to the invocation of the Holy Name, the bulk of the 
volume is taken up with the blessings given by Papal authority 
to persons and pious objects, and it includes a variety of infor- 
mation gathered from scattered sources often almost inaccessible 
which it is extremely convenient to have here brought together 
into so small a compass. An excellent bibliography of the 
works from which citations have been made is prefixed to the 
volume. 

Studies in the New Testament’ is a convenient little manual 
of notes and questions connected with the framework of the 
New Testament. Much of the information given in it is of 
the kind which is expected of candidates preparing for the local 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. The book has not 
been written with any such object, because it comes to us from 
the other side of the Atlantic, but we should be surprised if 
those who are preparing boys and girls for the examinations 
named did not find it useful. It should be added that much of 
the information contained in this volume of one hundred and 
eighty pages is given in the form of question and answer. 

Messrs. Gill and Son, of Dublin, have sent us two copies 
of a new and revised edition of the Jiitation of Christ, the 
translation being founded on Bishop Challoner’s. They are 
clearly printed, and one of them is a sixpenny edition, which 
is well got up for the money. The other copy is on Indian 
paper, very thin, and attractively bound in flexible covers. We 
do not think that the “twelve illustrations after Gustave Doré” 
add very much to its beauty, but this handy little booklet will 
be welcome to many who may wish to make a useful present at 
a very moderate cost. 


1 Studies in the New Testament. By the Rev. James H. O’Donnell. New 
York: Catholic Protectory Print, 1895. 
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Il.—_MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (January 4, 1896.) 
Italy and Abyssinia. Re-union; in reply to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Masonic Statistics in Italy, for 1895. 
The Pelasgic Hittites. Ricordo Materno. Reviews. 
Bibliography. Chronicle. 





(January 18, 1896.) 

The Blessed Bernardino Realino. Science, Christian and 
Materialistic. The literary work in Italy of proscribed 
Spanish Jesuits. Reunion (continued). Ricordo Materno, 
Reviews. Archeology. Chronicle. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (January 15, 1896.) 

The Armenian Question. Father Burnichon, S.J. The Blind 
and the Struggle of Life. Father Roure, S.J. Du Guesclin 
in Poetry and Drama. Father Delaporte, S.J. The 
Serenity of Pusey. Father Bremond, S.J. Factory 
Legislation. Father Prélot, S.J. Jeanne d’Arc at 
Poitiers. Father Mercier, S.J. Alexander Dumas and 
the Press. Father Cornut, S.J. The Movement for 
Reunion in England. Father Tournebize, S.J. Chronicle. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (January, 1896.) 
The Object and Limitations of Economic Legislation. Father 
Pescth, S.J. St. Boniface of Lausanne. Father Rattinger, 
S.J. Materialistic Theories and the Freedom of the 
Will. Father Dressel, S.J. Arabic Poetry under the 
Caliphs. Father Baumgartner, S.J. Phosphorescence at 
Sea and its Cause. Father Wasmann, S.J. A Study in 
Antique Poetry. Father Kreiten, S.J. Reviews (Father 
Luke Rivington’s Anglican Fallacies; Cardinal Vaughan’s 
Way of Reunion; Father Sydney Smith’s Reasons for 
Rejecting Anglican Orders). Literary Notices. Miscellany. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1896. I.) 
The Teaching of Tradition on the Motive of Meritorious Acts. 
E. Lingens, S.J. Conrad KéOllin, a Theologian of the 
Sixteenth Century. MW. Paulus. The Letters of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori and their bearing upon his Moral 
Theology. H. Noldin, S.J. The Mamertine Prison and 
the Roman Traditions about St. Peter’s Chains. 
/1. Grisar, S.J. Reviews and Notes. 
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STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1895. IV.) 

The Monastery of St. Magnus at Fiissen and its activity as a 
centre of Science and Art. Dr.D.Leistle. The Monastery 
of Sazava in Bohemia. P. Laur. Wintera. The Scottish 
Abbey of St. James at Regensburg. G. A. Renz. A Roll 
of Admont of the year 1390. P. G. Vielhaber. Statutes 
drawn up for St. Trond by Cardinal Hugo of St. Sabina. 
Dom U. Berliére. Notes and Reviews. 





L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (January, 1896.) 

The First Page of History. Father de Curley, S.J. A Chapter 
in Roman Literary Life. Reure. Mdlle. Henrietta Renan. 
Abbé Delfour. The Jews and the Popes in the Thirteenth 
Century. /. Vernet. Benedetto Bonfigli. 7. C. Broussolle. 
The Observatory of the Basilica of Fourvieres. A. Arduin. 
Reviews, &c. 

LA QUINZAINE. (January Ist and 15th.) 

Balzac and the Stage. £. Biré. Catholic and Roman. Addé 
Duchesne. Napoleon and the Code Civil. C. Baussan. 
A Marriage under the First Empire. G. de Grandmazson. 
Chinese Doctors. WV. Laliié England’s Foreign Policy. 
P. Ragey. Frederick Le Play. E. Cheysson. The Goblet 
Bill on Freedom of Association. HY. Gayraud. What 
Science tells us of the End of the World. C. de Kirwan. 
The Wrecker, translated from R. L. Stevenson. Modern 
Neurotic Complaints. Dr. 7. Arnauld. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (January.) 

Anglicanism and Orthodoxy. C. A. The Venerable John 
Roberts. Dom Bede Camm. A New Edition of the 
Classics. Dom H. Caster. Letters from Brazil. Bene- 
dictine News, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (January.) 

Dr. Albert Stoéckl. Catholic Confraternities and Protestant 
Aggression. Dr. A. Franz. Raffaelle from the point of 
view of Theology. Saints Cyriacus and Quiriacus, 
Martyrs. L. Helmling, O.S.B. An Irish Judge on 
Ireland. A. Zimmermann, S.J. Reviews. 








